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BY Ourselves 
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Everybody Goes to School 


E ALL are attending school, not only the part time school which is 

three evenings a week or five days a week as the case may be, but day 

in and day out school, year in and year out school—the full time school called 
life. 

You and I, all of us, are students enrolled in the school of life. We have 
lessons to learn, tuitions to pay, we have our commencements and gradua- 
tions—and occasionally our failures and the necessity of repeating some of 
our lessons. 


LOOT TUTOR 


HAT kind of students are we, anyway? Are we still trying to “fool 

the teacher”? Are we still so childish as to think that we can “get 
by” on bluff? Do we still think the teacher is severe when he demands that 
we use our intelligence and learn the things that will prepare us for happier, 
more useful living? 

How often in our part time school, when we shirk some lesson and com- 
plain that it is useless and difficult, the teacher explains to us that all that 
we learn now will make things easier for us later on! How often, when 
our mastery of some subject has given us entry into some new and beauti- 
ful world, we have exclaimed: ‘‘Now I see why I had to learn those lessons. 
Just think what I’d have missed otherwise!” 


PURUTOGO 


T IS so with our full time school. The lessons we are called upon to learn, 

the things that may even seem quite difficult and trying as we experience 
them, all serve the useful and profitable purpose of opening up new worlds 
of beauty and pleasure and content—provided only that we cheerfully and 
faithfully set about to learn what is demanded of us, rather than shirking 
and bewailing our lot and complaining that the teacher is a taskmaster and 
probably more than a little prejudiced against us anyway. 
R( Everybody goes to school. It is virtually true in its little sense, and 
; wholly true in its big sense. 


MOMVOPON SON OAOA CASON CANCEL 


EI T IS the fortunate fashion of the day for everybody to be studying some- 
EY thing in addition to the things that are demanded of him by which he 
earns his living. Some study because to do so will earn them promotion, 
Ey sand bring them greater prosperity. Some persons study because it in- 
creases their culture, and will distinguish them as educated persons. Some 
persons study for the sheer joy of knowing more about life. 


VERYBODY goes to school—the joyous school of life. He is a good stu- 

dent or a poor one, not according to the grade he is in, or the marks he 
receives, but according to what he learns from the lessons of everyday. 
His happiness or his discontent depend upon himself; upon what he gains 
or fails to gain from his lessons. 
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They splashed wearily onto higher ground. 


Rider Out of the West 


BY Ruth H. Colby 


66 LUE ribbons, prizes, hurdles, 
everything! A regular horse 
show!” Katherine Sparks gloated. 

“Angela, if you don’t take firsts for Rivers 

Hall, you and your Red Princess, why, I’m 

a—a— South Sea Islander, that’s all!” 

“Red Princess is sometimes tricky over 
hurdles, though.” Angela’ Ames spoke 
thoughtfully. 

“St. Mary’s Hill is going to enter with 
us—against us, of course.” Marcia Hills 
spoke. The group around the big fire- 
place enjoying the 
after-dinner hour, /[) 
groaned. | 

“St. Mary’s Hill 
took the winter car- 
nival and the swim- 
ming meet and the 
tennis tournament 


EGINNING this month, we are 
making Youth magazine 48 pages, 
with many illustrations in two colors. 
We hope you like it. —THE EDITORS. 


last year—everything. Rivers Hall ough? 
to start off by taking the horse show.” 
Katherine Sparks was again speaking. “It 
means every rider out, from now till the 
show. Lucky we’ve got two months.” She 
rose with mock solemnity. “Look to your 
horses, girls!” 

“Yes—Ginger, especially!” 

“Ginger! He ought to be called Corn- 
starch!” 

“Jello!” a chorus rose. 

Ginger was the pet beginner’s horse at 
Rivers Hall. Mor 
than one girl hac 
learned to ride ot 
his steady back. Bu 
horse show materia 
Ginger was not. 

“St. Mary’s Hil 
has Gingers, too. 


flame. 


their thought of the 


\ 
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Katherine Sparks was unperturbed. “We 
can’t all own Red Princesses. Anyway, 
we'll get points on riding at the Wild West 
show tomorrow night.” 
Angela Ames shrugged her slim shoul- 


ders. “Cowboy stuff,” she drawled disdain- 
fully. “Trick riding. Show off. Oh, yes, 
I’m going,” in answer to questioning looks, 


“but it seems so—so 
—hblatant and—well— 
common. Nothing in 
which Rivers Hall 
would ever indulge.” 


HEODORA West, 
sitting apart by 
the fire, felt her face 
Trick riding. 
Common. So that was 


West. For a moment 
the wide ranch was 
before her eyes, pur- 
ple topped hills in the 
distance, and the beat 
of horses’. hoofs in 
her ears—always the 
drumming hoofs. She 
was bitterly home- 
sick; homesick for 
her father’s merry 
face, his slow, kindly 
speech; for Chip- 
munk, her little brown 
mare; for the friend- 
ly open spaces. 

Rivers Hall was a 
new world to Theo- 
dora West. It was 
much that its name 
implied. It touched 
the broad meadows of 
a great river. Ivy 
clung to its warm 
brick walls. The sun 
flashed on its leaded 
panes of glass. It 
embodied dignity and 
peace. 

But Angela Ames dispersed completely 
all peace for Theodora West. Angela, too, 
was an unknown quantity. South Dakota 
did not produce her type. Theodora had 
seen her ride. Her riding clothes, hat, 
boots, gloves, were correct to the tiniest de- 
tail. Theodora could not picture her at a 
mad gallop, bareheaded, hair blown back 
by the wind. 


And as Angela scoffed, “Cowboy stuff,” 
in her most superior manner, Theodora 
hated her and all Rivers Hall. She was 
glad when the study hour bell rang and she. 
was alone in her room. 


HERE was one person, at least, who 
would not ride for Rivers Hall. She 
had no horse, anyway. 
She had _ cantered 
around a bit on the 
school hacks, loathing 
the flat English sad- 
dles and the necessary 
posting, yearning for 
the high comfortable 
saddle of the West. 

She reread her 
father’s last letter, a 
bitter twist on her 
lips. 


You wouldn’t be 
Theo-my-girl if you 
didn’t want to ride at 
your’ school. Look 
about a bit and see if 
you can’t get a horse 
to take Chipmunk’s 
place till next sum- 
mer. The little seamp 
misses you and whin- 
nies at the gate. 


Theodora could read 
no further. Get a 
horse to take Chip- 
munk’s place—and 
trail Red Princess! 
Angela Ames _ had 
shown Red Princess 
only one year ago at 
a most exclusive hunt 
club. Red Princess 
had carried off most 
of the blue ribbons. 
Angela Ames had a 
great silver cup, now 
filled with crimson 
dahlias, on the man- 
tel in her room. Red Princess again. 

It was a listless Theodora who attended 
the Wild West show along with the rest of 
the properly chaperoned Rivers Hall con- 
tingent. Angela Ames sat in the front 
row. Theodora thought she detected a 
faint sneer on Angela’s superior lips. 

Theodora West forgot her homesickness, 
however, forgot Rivers Hall, forgot even 

(Turn to page 18) 
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Synopsis of 
Previous Chap- 
ters on Page 9 


What he showed me was @ 
little moving picture camera. 


Sandsy s Rebellion 


‘BY Gardner Hunting 
Part VIII 


COPYRIGHT, 1929, BY GARDNER HUNTING 


Chapter X 


OU CAN imagine there weren’t many 

things I wanted to do less. He had 

no business mixing in, and, besides, 

such a bet would be silly; but I certainly 

didn’t want to appear to him not to have 
any sport in me. 

“Want me to bet against myself?” I said. 

“Ho! Then you think I might get away 

with it!” he said. He grinned at me with 


ANDERSON PHOTOS 


almost the first interest he’d seemed to 
have in me. Then he shoved his money 
back into his pocket. “All right,” he said. 
“T’m it!’ And then he stopped, as if there 
wasn’t anything more to be said. 

I knew what that meant. He wanted to 
get me guessing; and I had a notion to tell 
him to mind his own affairs and keep out 
of mine. I knew if I said that, however, I 
might start something; and it surely 
wouldn’t look pretty if I had a scrap with 


a fellow I’d just asked to stay a couple of 
weeks in my house. Larry kept still, but 
he looked at me in the same queer way he 
had before. Then Fred Rock laughed. 

“Sandsy, you’re funny!” he said. Then 
he narrowed his eyes. ‘Say,’ he went on, 
“don’t you suppose I know why I’m here? 
My dad wants you to reform me, see? He 
asked you to ask me to stay, didn’t he? 
Say—didn’t he?” 

I tried to stall. ‘“‘Asked me?” I said. 
“Why should he ask me?” 

“Why don’t you say he didn’t, then? 
You’re not a good liar, are you, Sandsy? 
Why didn’t you just say that you got stuck 
on my frank face and wanted to have me 
around? I’m not blind. Nor dumb, either! 
And as for my old man, he’s got so used to 
feeding his audience what they want that 
he does it wherever he goes. He’s always 
pulling this wandering boy stuff, the pa- 
thetic dad who wants his little lad to grow 
up good and great, but who needs every- 
body’s help to bring it off. It goes great! 
Did you hear him let his voice crack when 
he made his curtain speech at the show, and 
handed out that line about kidding his kid, 
and all? Say, how many times do you sup- 


Qos’ z 


CAffairs Are Rapidly 
Reaching a Climax in this 
Stirring Serial 


pose he’s sprung that one?” 

Well, that took all the wind out of me. 
I couldn’t say a thing; and Fred Rock 
laughed again. 

“Did you read the papers this morning?” 
he asked. “Do you know what good press 
stuff that speech was? Every paper 
in New York quoted it. They all 
twanged the same string, too. ‘Fa- 
mous Comedian in Serious Vein’— 
‘Will Rock Mingles Philosophy with 
Fun’—‘Funny Man Betrays Feeling’ 
—all that kind of stuff. Boy, they fell 
for it like kids for candy! I’ll hand 
it to Dad for one thing—he knows 
how to pull down the publicity. That’s 
what’s made him!” 


ELL, there’s no use pretending 

that that didn’t take a fall out 
of me. I thought Fred Rock was ly- 
ing—and yet, from all I’d heard about 
such things, I couldn’t be entirely sur- 
prised. Then I wondered if maybe it was 
true. But Fred kept on, the sneer growing 
on his face. 

“Why, you know what my dad does? 
Say, he’s the original bunk artist. Every 
little while, when he thinks it’ll do some 
good, he hands out a little Bible stuff in a 
speech, to catch the church people. He’s 
always talking about running a clean show 
and uplifting the stage and taking care of 
people in his company and helping them go 
the straight and narrow. And every once 
in a while he gets downright religious and 
carves out something about God and heaven, 
and life eternal! Say, they eat it up! He’s 
pretty good at his other stuff—lI’ll say that 
—but at the press stuff, home and mother, 
kids and heaven—say, he’s got everybody 
else in the business backed off the map!” 

I suppose I looked as I felt. I don’t need 
to say how that was; and even Larry 
seemed startled and incredulous. 

“You don’t want to believe me, do you?” 
Fred Rock said. “And yet you don’t want 
me to think you’re a poor simp that gulps 
down the bunk! Well, it’s Dad’s business, 
see? He’s found out that people love this 
sweet home, sweet heaven stuff. Not be- 
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cause they’re all strong for home and 
heaven, buddy. Nix, nix! But it makes 
’em feel as if they were! The women lap 
it up—and the men get wet around the eyes. 
It’s a sort of substitute for a crying jag 
nowadays, when the whole world and part 
of civilization’s gone dry. It’s the same 
sort of hokum they put in the popular 
songs and in the movies. ‘Mother dear, 


when you are near’—and ‘I want to pray, 
what I used to say, when Mother tucked me 
I'll bet you 


in’! Boy, you ought to know! 
say your prayers 
every night, 
Sandsy, what?” 
He loved that 
one, and he 
crowed; but he’d 
got under my 
skin now. I didn’t 
mind so much 
a bro ult the 
prayers, and I 
know all this 
mush stuff they 
get off in the 
movies and songs. 
But 1 ‘couldn’t 
help thinking 
about the picture 
on my dad’s desk 
downstairs, and 
how I would see 
him? look ati it 
sometimes. All 
of a sudden I felt 
about a thousand 
years older than 
Fred Rock. 
SYeoOUimmeman 
wrong, kid,” I 
said. That was 


Fred talking again in Larry’s, and I guessed 
about what he was saying. 

After I was in bed, all the things of that 
day began to go over and over in my brain, 
like a racket you’ve listened to so long you 
can’t hear anything else. I ought to say 
it was my ears, because I could hear Fred 


Rock’s voice going on and on; and I could 


hear his dad’s, when he had talked to me. 
I remembered what he had said about the 
Look-see; and I thought of getting up and 
taking it out of my pocket to do as he had 
said to do with it. 
But I  wouldn’t 
because it seemed 
just a_ parlor 
trick, or some- 
thing ridiculous. 
Then aftera 
while I did. I 
felt foolish, and 
if anybody had 
known I was do- 
ing it I wouldn’t 
have done it; but 
that’s what I did, 
all right, in the 
dark that night. 
I would have 
hated to tell even 
Will Rock or 
Brook Carring- 
ton, but I had a 
notion to 
it for myself,” as 
Will 
Slapinds ra nyc es 
thought neither 
Will Rock nor 
Brook Carrington 
were quite fools. 
I went to bed 


all I could say. again and lay 
Anything else I there a_ while, 
thought of stuck “Now, don’t go and spill it to waiting for some- 
in my throat be- Sandsy.”' thing to happen; 
cause it would but nothing did, 
sound like the except that, by/ 
hokum he’d been and by, I got) 


panning. I know there are a lot of things 
that sound like hokum when you talk about 
them, but they’re not, just the same. 


RED looked at me with his grin, but he 
didn’t answer anything. So I just said 
I’d show him his room, where he was to 
sleep, and I did; and nobody said much 
more. After I got in my room, I heard 


tired. Then I found I was keeping all the | 
nerves in me as tight as a tennis racket, 

and I just ached. So I let down; and the | 
next thing I knew, I woke up and knew | 
had been asleep. | 


T WAS dark—I don’t know what time. I| 
remembered that Larry and Fred Rock: 
had been talking in Larry’s room, and it | 


“prove | 


Rock had 
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seemed as if it was only a minute ago, and 
that they must have stopped suddenly. I 
listened, and everything was dead still. 
After a minute or two, I heard a faint little 
drip, drip, drip, outside the open window, 
and I knew it was raining. A cool little puff 
of wind blew in on my face. It felt good, 
and I got up and went over and sat by the 
window. I love rain at night, that way. 
And I found that Chinese coin in my hand. 

I looked out the window. I couldn’t see 
anything, because it was pitch black, but 
it was soft and cool and smelled of things 
like sweet clover. It seemed as if every- 
thing was being washed clean, and I knew 
how the grass and the leaves must be perk- 
ing up, because it had been dry for a long 
time. And I sat there, feeling of the hole 
in the Look-see piece, working it around 
from corner to corner on my thumb-nail. 
Then I got to thinking about everybody 
asleep under all the wet roofs in Hazel- 
hurst. I thought of Dale Drayton and 
Billy Ring and Bones Campbell; then of 
Mr. Savage, the editor, and Principal Pryor 
and Mr. Drayton and Col. Slater and Perry 
Pond—all asleep, not even remembering 


What Has Gone Before 


ANDSY’S rebellion began, out- 

wardly at least, that memorable 
morning at Hazelhurst High when 
Professor Pryor directed a sarcastic 
harangue at Robert (Sandsy) Sands. 
Sandsy’s pal, Larry, came to his de- 
fense. 


Brook Carrington, an older friend, 
tells them of a Chinese coin, which he 
calls the “Look-see,” and which he 
says will tell them the true answer to 
any question. It seems to work. 


Dale Drayton and his friends per- 
suade Sandsy to join them in playing 
a practical joke on Professor Pryor— 
a joke in which a Ford car is wrecked 
and the driver is injured. 


Dale Drayton unexpectedly con- 
fesses to his part in the affair, and 
Sandsy is about to give his Ford to 
Cayson and then follow Dale’s lead, 
when they hear that Cayson’s injury 
has proved to be serious, and that he 
intends to sue Drayton: Sandsy’s reso- 
lution weakens! Their friends, Will 
Rock—the famous stage comedian— 
and his son Fred, call on 
them, and with some mis- 
givings Sandsy invites 
Fred to visit them while 
Will Rock goes on tour. 
Fred is interested in their 
problem, and declares that 
he knows the solution for wt. 


“Say, he’s the original 
bunk artist.” 


that I was alive. I thought 
that probably I was the only 
one awake, except people who 
worked nights—or maybe 
somebody who was sick. That 
made me think of David Cay- 
son. Maybe he was awake. 
Maybe he was thinking he 
was not going to walk any 
more; and all at once I 
knew that there wasn’t any 
question about what I had to 
do. Maybe I hadn’t intended 
to do any harm, but if I hadn’t 
suggested putting that rope 
across from Pryor’s -door, 
David Cayson wouldn’t be 
(Turn to page 28) 
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Standard Bearer 


When Youth Opposes Tradition— 
By? Gladys Hasty Carroll 


} { AX VAUGHN was not seeing the 
scenery. He turned his eyes to- 
ward the window because the 

rushing past of trees and roofs and fields 

made a sort of accompaniment to his 
thoughts. He kept on his badly-cut topcoat 
and his shabby gray gloves without realiz- 
ing that he was too warm. He slouched 
carelessly in the seat, his long, lean body 
curved from shoulder to knee, his fine head 
thrust forward, his hat low over his boy- 
ish eyes. He was thinking of his sister 

Catherine. 

There was a letter from her in his pocket. 
It was brief, with little enough of Catherine 
in it, but it was her handwriting. He took 
it out to read. 


Reeve Hall, 
Tuesday. 
Max, my dear, 

Can you come up? It’s really not far. 
Only six hours and something from Wil- 
ton. I must see you. It’s very important. 
I lunch at Crossley’s Inn on Maple street 

about 1. I’ll look for you every day there. 
‘ T’d much rather you didn’t come to the 


dormitory. Please don’t. But come to 

Crossley’s any noon. I must see you, Max. 
All my love, 

Catherine. 


ROSSLEY’S Inn on Maple street—he 
must remember that. He could not 
imagine what she might need. They had 
figured out her college expense budget so 
carefully that it could not be more money. 
Still, if it turned out that she did need more, 
he could give it to her. He had enough. He 
had enough already to cover Catherine’s 
full four-year course. She would be sur- 
prised when he told her how well his ice 
business had turned out these last few 
months. She did not suppose he had it in 
him to do well, even at earning money. 
Max grinned in his pride. He folded 
the letter and returned it to his pocket. 
His eyes took up their unseeing survey of 
the roofs and trees and fields. His thoughts 
went back to Catherine as he remembered 
her through the years. 


He had been about six, rolling a hoop 
up and down the hall, the night his father 


had opened the library door and stood there 


for a minute, watching him. He had been 
startled because his father’s face was so 
solemn. “Come in, Son. Your Uncle 
Stephen and I have something to show you.” 
The library had been high and dim and 


stern as always, with its endless shelves of 


well-worn books, its two heavy tables lit- 
tered with papers, and the frugal fire sput- 
tering in the grate. But before the fire 
there had been something that never had 
been there before: a swinging basket, 
white, filled with pink blankets and—some- 
thing. “It is your little sister, Max. Her 
name is Catherine.” Max had stared down. 
“What’s it in here for?” Even he was 
scarcely ever allowed in the library, and he 
was six years old. His father had smiled 
gravely. “She won’t tear pictures out of 
books, nor pile them up to stand on, like 
another child I know. Little Catherine is 
going to be a student. Isn’t she, Stephen?” 
Max, guilty, repentant, had turned his eyes 


toward Uncle Stephen, who was looking, © 
“She’s a. 


not at him but at the baby. 
Vaughn,” Uncle Stephen had said briefly. 


“See the shape of that head, and that pair | 


of eyes. 
Hartley.” 


Nellie’s left you a good promise, 
They had both looked so proud, 


so relieved, although very sad. Max had | 
burst into tears without quite knowing why. | 


“I—I wouldn’t tear your old—old books 
now, Dad. That was—that was when I was 
—awful young ” His father had com- 
forted him kindly. “There, there, Son. I 
know you wouldn’t. Come now, don’t cry. 


You’ll have to be a man and help Uncle | 
Stephen and me to take care of your sister | 


until she grows up into a brilliant woman. 
Your mother is not coming back, Max. 


It. | 


will take all three of us to fill her:place to 


little Catherine. Run along-now. — Uncle 


Stephen and I have work to do here.. But | 


don’t make a noise. Play quietly. 


Son. Go up to Nurse when the clock strikes 
seven,” 


The | 
baby needs long, deep sleep. Good night, | 


Sones 11 


O THE places in the Vaughn family had 

_ been assigned—the last two places in 
the long, splendid Vaughn line. A line pre- 
dominantly scholars, it had been. Vaughn 
home after Vaughn home with its well 
stocked library, its littered desk, its grave, 
absorbed master, early white as to hair and 
beard, growing joyfully stoop shouldered 
over anthologies and genealogies, and an- 
notated bibliographies. No Vaughn had 
achieved fame in the world of letters, yet, 
though all looked forward hopefully to rec- 
ognition, each succeeding student found joy 
enough in the doing. The sons of Louis 
—Clarence, Stephen, and Hartley—were all 
Vaughns, in the family meaning of the 
name. It was a generation of delight to 
the elders who lived to see it. But Clar- 
ence’s wife had no children and Stephen 


did not marry. For a long time there was 
only Max in Hartley’s family. Max was a 
sturdy little boy, brown kneed and brown 
fisted, and lively eyed. A light complexioned 
little boy, light like his mother’s people. 
He was fond of playing with hoops and 
drums and marbles. Three times, when 
left alone in his father’s library, he had 
treated the volumes and papers less rever- 
ently than Vaughn hands ever had done be- 
fore. He was then forbidden the library. 
His father said he was glad Max was 
strong, and hid his bitterness that this first 
son was a disappointment. He and Stephen 
waited eagerly for others. At last there 
came Catherine—who must be the last, the 
end of the Vaughn line. And Catherine was 
a Vaughn. She had the dark Vaughn eyes, 
the long Vaughn head, and, as she grew 


“Have you forgotten yow’re a 
Vaughn? 

“T think you’re tired, Cathie. 
Come home for a little rest.” 
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older, the attentive, studious 


Vaughn way. 


serious, 


¢c@ HE shows a bent for science,” the 
father said. “We must put in a little 
laboratory.” 

“She asks about the stars,” her Uncle 
Stephen stated. “We must have a tele- 
scope.” 

“T guess she’d like to see how many kinds 
of butterflies there are on just this one 
place,” thought Max, and gave her his 
treasured collection, proof of two years’ ef- 
forts. 

They stood about, the three of them, 
watching her with each new thing. She 
fingered test tubes, put her eye to the slot 
in the telescope, regarded butterflies, 
turned the pages of the books, sat for hours 
in deep meditation, with her pointed chin 
in one little hand. Her father, her Uncle 
Stephen, her brother Max, nodded, spoke in 
whispers, went on tiptoe. They were rear- 
ing a Vaughn—the last Vaughn. 

Catherine became five and had a gover- 
ness. Ten and had a tutor. Fifteen and 
went away to school. Eighteen and was 
ready for college—with only their father’s 
thousand dollar life insurance, and Max’s 
hands to send her. 

“Go ahead, Cathie. 
through.” 

Catherine considered it. Catherine 
Vaughn, tall, grave, splendid, with her 
hands quiet in her lap. 

“T don’t think I should, Max. At least 
not until I’ve earned a bit. You know you’re 
getting along, Max—twenty-three, aren’t 
you? Only a high school education. You 
should be getting started at something.” 

“T’ve been busy looking after the place 
here for Father. But now I'll sell it and 
put the money into some business. The 
insurance is yours to start with. By the 
time that’s gone I’ll have some more.” 

“But you’ve no experience, Max. Really, 
I think I shouldn’t——” 

“Catherine, listen! You can’t stop now! 
Father and Uncle Stephen had years of hap- 
piness because they knew what you were 
going to do. And I promised them I’d see 
you through. It means something to me, 
too, Catherine. I think a lot of the family. 
Maybe you don’t know how much—and I’m 
mighty proud of you. You’re sort of—sort 
of standard bearer for the Vaughns. You 
know—you can’t stop!” 

“Very well, Max,” 


I can see you 


O CATHERINE was in college. She had 

been there nearly a semester now. She 
wrote in her quiet powerful way of cam- 
pus and classes and doctors this and that. 
Max had never been in a college town. He 
wondered what it would be like. Like his 
father’s library, he supposed, with Uncle 
Stephens and Catherines moving about. 
Still, there could be only one Catherine. 
She must be head and shoulders above the 
rest. If she needed more money, he could 
supply her. He had enough for her four- 
year course already. She would be sur- 
prised to hear that; but he would not talk 
much about himself. 

“Brewster! Brewster!” 

The campus lay just across the street 
from the station. Max, glancing at his 
watch, found he had nearly two hours be- 
fore Catherine’s lunch time. He peered 
through the tall iron gate. Beyond it in- 
numerable little gravel paths curved away 
like beckoning fingers. He chose the one 
he would follow. 


T WAS a likable little path. Other per- 

sons were attracted to it. They brushed 
by Max, laughing, tousle headed girls in 
coonskin coats, tall, lean young fellows in 
plaid “lumberjacks.” Five runners passed 
him. They wore gray shorts and red jerseys 
with a letter. Their legs were wind whipped 
and they ran with their heads thrown back. 
Max turned to look after them. Then he 
shrugged, grinning, and went on. 


“I suppose that’s the way I’d waste my | 
time if I ever got loose in a place like | 


this,” he said to himself. 

The path led him among brick buildings 
and stone buildings and low old wooden 
houses with belfries. At twelve o’clock all 
the bells rang. Max stopped to listen to 
them clanging together. Through a window 
of the gymnasium he watched men practic- 
ing for the crews, and it occurred to him 
that he might come up to take Catherine 
to a regatta in the spring. But Catherine 
would not care about regattas, he supposed. 

“Am I ever going to get over being such 
a kid?” 

He passed an office building. Inside, girls 
were typing at desks. 


By the door a large | 


placard was tacked to a bulletin board. | 


“Examination for Men Entering Second | 
Semester; History—Thurs. (today) 2:30 | 
Another placard advertised, | 
And don’t come | 
A gay wealth of balloons had been | 


Dam: u 
“Carnival Hop! 
stag!” 


Formal! 
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painted across the corner. Max regarded 
it interestedly. He wondered if Catherine 
still disapproved of dancing. 


c¢ OU coming up for entrance this week, 
Chappie?” asked a man who was 
lounging in the corner. 
Max shook his head in surprise. 
“Thought you looked like a frosh.’” 
“Boy, I’m old enough to be your big 
brother!” 
“Are, huh? I’d have to be shown.” 
They exchanged grins. Max turned 
away, feeling warm 
and cheerful. But 


went on and on, turning page after page. 
The girl at the librarian’s desk smiled 
sympathetically. It was half past one 
when Max came to himself, looked at his 
watch, put away the book, and almost flung 
down the key. 


UT Catherine was not at Crossley’s Inn 
on Maple street when he reached it. 
He found a table in a prominent place by 
the window and sat waiting, wondering if 
she had come and gone. The waiters hur- 
ried past, carrying food that smelled good. 
People at other tables 


after all, this was not 
what he had expected | 


of college. He could | ITH God’s help you can 

not picture Catherine || meet any problem that 

here. He wondered you are called upon to face, 

where the library was. whether it be a, problem of 
“Where’s’ the _ li- health, of success in school or at 

brary, brother?” work, or of happiness and pros- 
“Libe? This way. perity. 

iGmi Zong.) alone. Unity is the department of the 

Show you. Fresh- Unity School which prays for 

man?” those who need help, and teaches 
SNotrat al “Up them to find and know God. 

to see my sister.” The work of Silent Unity is 
“Who is she?” maintained by the free will offer- | 
e@eartehee-r ion e ings of those who ask for its | 

Vaughn.” prayers and instruction. Letters | 
“Don’t know her. to Silent Unity are held strictly 

She dragging you to confidential. 

carnival ?” are invited to receive this help 
“No. I’m. going by writing to 


home today.” 
“TNoo-—bad. Jolly | 
time. Here’s the libe. || 


With God's Help 


The Society of Silent 


Readers of Youth ip eens 


Society of Silent Unity, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


laughed and_ talked. 
Max had not eaten 
outside his little 
boarding place for five 
months, and almost 
never in an attractive 
restaurant. He leaned 
back and gave him- 
self up to it. The 
people at the tables 
were the people who 
had been along the 
paths. College people. 
He liked them. 

“Max, my dear! Is 
it really you? I am 
glad.” 

“I was afraid I’d 
missed you, Cathie 


By the time he was 
back in his chair, she 
had thrown off her 
furs. Against the 
yellow-brown of them 


Say, if you’re a stran- 
’ 


ger, ought to see the first editions. Third 


floor right. I get up there sometimes— 
can’t get away.” 
shanks: 


Max, too, could scarely get away from 
the first editions. The girl at the libra- 
rian’s desk was trustful. She let him have 
the key to the cases. Max took out first 
one, and then another, and then another. 
They felt old and precious and invaluable 
to his hands. He found an almost un- 
known little volume of Thackeray. His 
father’s collection did not include it. He 
dropped into a chair and read. He found 
so little time to read now that he was in 
the ice business! He saw so few books 
other than those that had been his father’s! 
He had read them so many times! He 


: she looked dark and 
maturely splendid. Her hands were folded 
on the edge of the table—bare, broad, quiet 
hands. 

“You’re looking well, Max.” 

“Oh, I’m fine.”” He leaned across the 
table. “And you. You’re wonderful, you 
know. You always were. But you’ve 
changed.” 

She smiled. “How?” 

“T don’t know. You’re older. You look 
as if you know every blessed thing there 
is to know. Makes a fellow uneasy to try 
to talk to you.” He laughed. He was still 
leaning toward her with affection. “You 
look mighty sure of yourself.” 

“That’s_it.” 

She gave him a quick, significant look 
that startled him. There was something 
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hard about her mouth. Still she was 
smiling, as if she were pleased. She puz- 
zled him. She almost worried him. 

“That’s it. You have it now, old Max. 
I’m sure of myself. Here is the waiter. 
What are you having? Mine is as usual. 
Baked potato, dropped egg on spinach, rye 
bread, and a glass of milk.” 

“Harks back to the schoolroom,” Max 
teased her. 

“Suits me,” she said. 

Max ran an appreciative eye down the 
menu. There were so many: things he 
liked—Welsh rarebit, for instance. 

“My dear! How can you use so much 
time on that?” 

“Rarebit,” ordered Max quickly, “and 
coffee with it.” 

“Unearthly conglomeration,” said Cather- 
ine. 

“T feel like conglomerations today,” Max 
told her. “After that I’ll probably order 
French pastry. I’m having a fling, you 
know—seeing you—and getting away from 
business.” 

But he could not be quite himself. Some- 
how Catherine made him feel childish; 
more so today than ever. He broke off and 
sat looking at her. 

“Oh, the business. Is it going well?” 

“Fine.” 

“I’m glad of that. You’re where you be- 
long in life, aren’t you, Max, dear?” 

“Why, I’m all right, I guess.” 


HE waiter brought their lunch. The 
rarebit was excellent. Max took sev- 
eral samples. He liked the hot rolls, too, 
and it was good coffee. But the thought 
that had come into his mind did not leave it. 
“Why?” he asked Catherine. “Do you 
think there are particular places in life 
where each person belongs—or doesn’t be- 
long?” 

“Of course there are.” She dropped the 
bit of rye bread beside her plate and let 
her hands fall into her lap, looking at him. 
Her eyes were intensely dark. She spoke 
in a low, fierce voice. “At least, I know 
there is a place where I don’t belong. 
That’s college.” 

Max stopped eating. 

“Cathie! What do you mean?” 

She turned her face away from him to- 
ward the window. 

“T mean what I say. I don’t belong here. 
I’m wasting my time and your money, Max. 
I feel too old, for one thing. Setting up 


exercises, snowshoe hikes, class elections, 
roommates, cheers—oh, Max, I could scream 
because it’s all so silly. And to everybody 
else here it’s the most exciting thing in 
the world!” 


AX could not understand, but he tried. 

Catherine must not be unhappy in 
college, with three years and a half still 
ahead of her. He wondered what he could 
say that would help. 

“T suppose colleges now aren’t all books 
—the way father used to talk as if they 
were. Still, there’s a mighty good library, 
Cathie. I found a volume of Thackeray 
there that father didn’t have. This was a 
first edition. Don’t you like the first it 

Catherine wheeled to him. 

“Don’t mention first editions to me! 
Don’t say the name Thackeray! Don’t dare 
to use the word ‘bibliography,’ and keep 
still about books! Tired as I am of ‘college 
spirit,’ I’m a thousand times more tired of 
everything connected with a library! Books 
have been propped up before my eyes and 
strapped on my back ever since I can re- 
member. For all I know, I was born in a 
library. I tell you, Max, I’m stuffy with 
books and big oak desks. I’ve wrestled 
with them all my life. I’m through trying 
to ‘be good.’ I’m going to be myself.” 

Catherine’s face was flushed. Her eyes 
shone. She sat regarding him with a chal- 
lenge in the way she held her head. 


AX pushed away his plate. He felt 
desperate. It seemed as if the eyes 
of generations upon generations of his fam- 
ily were turned upon their table. 
“Catherine,” he said gently, almost rev- 
erently, “have you forgotten Father and 
Uncle Stephen? Have you forgotten that 
you’re a Vaughn? I think you’re tired, 
Cathie. Come home for a little rest.” 
She was drawing her furs about her 
shoulders. She gathered up her gloves. 
“No, Max, I have not forgotten Father 


and Uncle Stephen. They were very dear 
to me. It would have been much better 
if I had not cared so much for them. Grown 
people have no right to force children into 
a mold. I am not a Vaughn, in the sense 
that you mean. Dark hair and eyes and a | 
stern conscience do not make a brilliant 
student, Max. I have struggled all my life. | 
I have strugged this semester—but I failed 
three courses out of five!” 
Catherine! Failed! 


| 
| 
) 


iy 


Bing. 


the least a dis- os 
- grace. It’s my re- wv ee 
lease. I’ve always Sieh 


me, please. My 
anki ners ea re, al l—-- 
packed. I’ve only 
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HE stood up, pulling on her gloves. He 
rose automatically. He felt dazed and 
bewildered. All the laws of his world were 
crumbling about his ears. Catherine! 
Failed! 

“Please understand I am very sorry to 
have disappointed you, Max,” she was say- 
“Please understand, too, that I don’t 
consider it in 


wanted to go into 
social service work. 
Now I’m. going. 
I’m to have my life. 
I'll be wonderfully 
happy.” 

Max reached 
blindly for his hat. 
Catherine Vaughn! 
Failed! 


“Don’t come with 


been waiting to see 
you. I shall leave 
this afternoon. 
When I’m settled 
into my work, I 
shall write you. 
Perhaps that will 
give you time to z 
make up your mind 

to my being myself instead of a Vaughn.” 

She held out her hand. He felt it take 
his own firmly. 

“It’s all right with me, Cathie,” he heard 
his voice say. 

“Thanks, Max. You’ve been a wonderful 
brother. Now have your life, too. Luck 
to the ice business. Good-by.” 

He saw her make her way among the 
tables and go out. He caught a glimpse of 
her, dark and straight, swinging rapidly 
up the street. He dropped back into his 
chair, feeling confused and broken. 


ATHERINE! Failed! No, Catherine 

had not failed. Somehow Catherine 
had won. It was the Vaughns who had lost. 
The Vaughns had lost—something. What 
was it? Oh, yes, their standard bearer. 
He remembered his father and his Uncle 
Stephen bending over the swinging basket 
by the library fire. “She’s a Vaughn. See 


the shape of that head and that pair of 
eyes.” They had been so proud, so relieved. 
They had set about so eagerly to mold her. 

But Catherine said grown people had no 
right to mold children. Children should be 


themselves, grow up to choose their own 
lives, not bound by any tradition. 
going to have my life. 


STi 
Have yours, too,” 
s hse head esraniad: 
“Luck to the ice 
business.” Was the 
ice business his 
life? He had been 
happy there. He 
was happy any- 


where. But was it 
his life? 
Max ordered 


French pastry and 
another cup of cof- 
fee. He wondered 
how he could enjoy 
res Catherine, 
failed! No, Cath- 
erine had won. 
The cake was dia- 
mond shaped with 
chocolate icing and 
a sprinkle of coco- 
nut and a little red 
sugar hatchet on 
top. Around him 
people talked. 
“Short for center,” 
they said. “Make 
A girl laughed. “Doc 


a better forward.” 
Pierce is. the best man in the department.” 
Max paid his check and went out. 


N THE doorway he stopped a minute. 

The sun was bright on the snow. The air 
was cold and sweet. Just across the street 
stood the gates to the campus. Above the 
gates he could see the red brick of the 
library. He might go there and read a 
while. He had time enough—all the time 
there was. He was his own master now. 

Somehow at that instant he remembered 
a bulletin board he had seen. There had 
been a poster advertising a dance, with 
balloons splashed over the corner. There 
had been something else. The words sprang 
out black in Max’s memory. 

“Examinations for Men Entering Second 
Semester; History—Thurs. (today) 2:30. 
p. mM. ” 


(The End) 
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cA Tip for Tommy 


©he Cap’ Serves Up Wisdom With Tommy s 
Malted Milk 


By? Judson Woods 


HE streets were filled with tired, per- 

spiring Saturday afternoon shoppers 

—pavements radiating heat—98 in 
the shade. Whew! Why did I come down 
town? A movie theater across the street 
—“Never more than 70 inside.” That was 
tempting. A sign on the front of a street 
car read, “Take this car to the ball game.” 
Good idea—always cool out there. Another 
street car bore a sign, “Swim at Lakeland. 
Keep Cool.” 

“Guess I’ll go to the show,” I said to 
myself. 

I strolled across the street and was walk- 
ing up to the ticket window when some one 
walloped me on the back and at the same 
time greeted me, “Hello Cap’! How’s the 
old boy?” I turned around and there stood 
Tommy—yjelly hat, freckles, knickers, and 
the loudest golf socks and shoes I had ever 
seen. “Tommy! How’s my old side kick? 
Where have you been all summer! I haven’t 
seen you since last spring. That’s some 
outfit you’re wearing. What’s the occasion, 
anyway?” 

“It’s a ‘honey,’ eh, Cap’? 
spread all over his face. 
hot. I just got off work 
and I’m beating it to the 


Tommy’s grin 
Whew! but I’m 


“Cooled off now?” I asked, eyeing him 
out of the corner of my eye while drinking. 

“Uh huh!” Tommy answered, as a gur- 
gling in his straw announced that he had 
hit bottom. 

“Now tell me about yourself. Where 
have you been and what have you on your 
mind now?” 

“Well, it’s this way, Cap’, I’m getting 
ready to go back to school. I worked all 
summer and I’m taking a two-weeks vaca- 
tion starting today. I’m going to the coun- 
try, just to eat and sleep for a week. Then 
I’m coming back in time to go over to school 
and register and line up my studies. I’ve 
got ’em picked out already. And say! I 
told you I worked all summer, didn’t I? 
Well, I saved $150. Here’s my bank book. 
How does that look to you?” 

“That’s the spirit, Tommy.” 

“T’m spending some of my money this 
afternoon, and say, guess what the boss 
said.” 

“What did he say?” 

“He said I could work in the afternoon 
after school if I wanted to. I’m sure get- 
ting the breaks, Cap’.” 

“No, Tommy, that’s 


College Shop to buy |, 
clothes for school. You 
see—you see— 
Tommy was talking so 
fast the words stumbled 
over each other trying 
to get out. 

“Whoa,  whoa—pipe 
down and get your sec- 
ond wind.  Let’s you 


sion. 


HE Cap’ and Tommy in- 
oS sisted on slang despite 
our editorial blue pencil, but 
the Cap’s tip is so good that 
we believe you will join us in 
forgiving him, and inciden- 
tally find amusement in his 
collegiate discourse, 1929 ver- 


<= not getting the breaks. 
You’ve just been smart 
enough to use the old 
bean. You can’t help 
but get the breaks if 
you—well—if you stay 
right in there—you 
know what I mean.” 


Cap’.” 


and me jelly over to the 
Nut Shop and get a malted milk and we can 
talk all we want to. How’s that hit you?” 
“Say, Cap’, you’re a brick. When do we 
Start 77 
A moment later Tommy and I were 
perched on two high stools in front of the 
soda fountain enjoying our “malts.” 


“Tommy, what became 
of your buddy, Bill q 
What’s his name?” 

“Aw, he’s been working down where I do. 
He and I were Freshmen together last year. 


Bill was a little dumb at times and he kinda | 


When I asked | 
him what he was gonna do this year he 


got disgusted with school. 


“Sure, I get your idea, | 


said he guessed he’d keep on working. He | 
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said school didn’t help a fellow much, that 
half the things you had to do in school, a 
fellow would never need. I argued with 
him about it but he wouldn’t change his 
mind. Well yesterday, Mr. Bailey, our boss, 
called us both into his office. Bill told him 
what he wanted to do. Mr. Bailey got 
‘hot’ about it, and do you know what he 
told Bill?” 

“IT can imagine, all right.” 

“He said that if 
Bill went to school 


“Boy, I wish you were going. You 
could get the lessons and I would recite. 
How’d that be, eh?” 


cc HAT you do during the years you 

spend in school will remain with 
you as memories the rest of your life. As 
you go along you have the opportunity to 
make these memories happy ones that you 
will enjoy thinking about. Bill doesn’t 
realize what a big 
thing this going to 


he could work af- 
ternoons—but that 
if he didn’t go to 
school he couldn’t 
work for him. 
Then he told hima 
few more things, 
but Bill was hard- 
headed and_ stub- 
born—so I guess 
-—well, Bill and I 
are busted up.” 
“Tommy, maybe 
your boss didn’t go 
after Bill in the 
right way but he 
was right in say- 
ing Bill should con- 


tinue his educa- 
tion. Let me tell 
you something 


about myself. May- 
be I can help you. 
change Bill’s 
mind.” 

“Sure, go ahead. 
Bill likes you. 
Maybe what you 
say will help him.” 

“You have to 
have a high schoo! 
education to get 
anywhere. Oh, of 
course, you ean dig 
up exceptions to 
any rule, boys that climbed from office boy 
to president and such like, but education is 
the shortest and surest path to being worth 
something. I went to school and worked 
my way through just as you are doing. 
Sometimes I lost faith in myself to attain 
my goal of finishing high school, but I fin- 
ished; and right now, Tommy, seeing you 
getting ready to go back to school and being 
so enthusiastic about it makes me wish I 
were going with you.” 


UNDERWOOD AND UNDERWOOU 


OBERT Maynard Hutchins has 
just assumed his new duties as 
president of the University of Chi- 
cago, at the age of 30. He has a rich 
background of experience in educa- 
tional work. 


school is. Tommy, 
if he quits, he will 
miss out on many 
of the finer things 
of life. He won’t 
be able to appre- 
clate them. What 
he doesn’t know. 
about, he can’t ap- 


preciate. That’s 
why we have 
teachers: to teach 


us how to express 
ourselves and _ to 
bring out the finer 
qualities in us. 
There is something 
more to attending 
school than getting 
a passing grade at 
the end of the year. 
When a teacher is 
trying to pound 
into your head the 
reason for some 
rule in grammar, 
some law in chem- 
istry, or some the- 
orem in geometry, 
do you think that 
that is all he is try- 
ing to show you? 
Not on your life. 
He wants you to 
understand these 
principles clearly so that when you go out 
into the hard old world you will be better 
able to take care of yourself. For instance, 
I hated to diagram sentences in grammar. 
It looked like a waste of time to me. Now 
I’m having to learn all over again because I 
need an understanding of that very sub- 
ject. And then take geometry and algebra. 
I liked those two subjects, especially geom- 
etry. But I never realized till a couple of 
(Turn to Page 43) 
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Rider Out of the West 
(Concluded from page 5) 


Angela Ames, in watching the superb rid- 
ing. Her spirit was in the ring, riding too. 
It was as if the ranch lay before her. 

One horse especially attracted her atten- 
tion. It was not his beauty, although his 
silver coat shone like polished metal, but 
his air of independence. At times he was 
too independent. He refused point blank 
an easy hurdle, only to jump like a cat over 
a higher one. Three times he refused to 
charge through a blazing hoop. The fourth 
time he cantered through with a cock to 
his ear which seemed to say, “See what I 
can do.” 


You'll fit, I know.” Angela Ames was for- 
gotten. Rivers Hall loomed larger. 

Thus a milk white horse was added to the 
Rivers Hall stables. It had not been diffi- 
cult to secure him. His independence had 
not made him prized by the show. Nor was 
his price beyond Theodora’s reach. “Dad 
would approve of you,” she nodded at her 
new purchase, who regarded her with dark 
eyes that seemed to twinkle. “But some- 
thing tells me you are going to be a hand- 
full.” 


ER first ride did 


F SHE were getting 

a horse, she’d try for 
him. With training he 
would take any hurdle. 
He was built for speed. 
But she was not riding 
for Rivers Hall. That 
was Angela’s show. 
She glanced down to 
the front row where 
Angela sat. Let her 
despise Western riding 
if she wished. She had 
lost one western rider. 
Theodora was glad that 
she sat well back—al- 
most apart from the 
rest of the Rivers Hall 


daring. 


Up in the Air 


IDE by side in the columns 

of a newspaper recently ap- 
peared two accounts of youthful 
One youth had gained 
momentary fame as a “flag pole 
sitter.” The other had just bro- 


ken the endurance record for a 


solo airplane flight. 
served no useful purpose; the 
other did its part in advancing 
the youthful science of aviation. 
The two feats illustrate two ways 
in which youth can expend its 
splendid courage and energy. 


not disprove her 
expectations. She had 
secured permission to 
go out alone, before 
breakfast. She had 
sent down to the sta- 
bles her own Western 
saddle and _ silver 
mounted bridle. No 
flat English saddle for 
her the first time. 
probably slide off over 
his tail first thing,” 
she mused. 


More than once dur- 
ing the first ten min- 
utes of the ride she 
thanked her lucky stars 


One feat 


group. 

She started upon hearing the word, 
“Rivers Hall.” It was as if her thoughts 
had echoed aloud. 

But it was only one smartly dressed 
young matron speaking to another. 

“Yes, I paid Mary Louise’s entrance fee 
yesterday, her fifth birthday. I’d rather 
have her a Rivers Hall girl than anything 
else in the school line.” 

“You’re wise,” her companion agreed. 
“Rivers Hall means character every time.” 

This time Theodora West watched unsee- 
ingly even the splendid riding. Merciful 
Dad, daring a blizzard to save the stock— 
that was character. Riding Chipmunk 
through a grass fire to rescue a tenderfoot 
worker—that was character. Riding in a 
horse show for Rivers Hall—training your 
horse—Dad’s slow speech: “They say it’s 
a good school, Theo; and you’re a good girl. 


for the Western saddle. 
Every trick short of 
lying down and rolling on his side, the 
white horse tried. Patiently, firmly, Theo- 
dora met them in turn. Her heart was 
glowing. It was the ranch once more. 
Suddenly the white horse settled into a 


straight streaking run. Rivers Hall stables | 


and bridlepath lay just on the edge of the 
meadows below the school. The meadows 
themselves were criscrossed by dirt roads 
used only in planting and harvest time 
when the crops were gathered in. It was 
a beautiful place to ride. 

Theodora caught her breath with the 
sudden rush of her steed. Ahead stood the | 
only pair of bars in the meadows. They 
were up, all of them. She lifted the white 
horse. He rose like a bird, fairly taking the | 
bars in his stride. | 

She rode him back triumphant. “All he) 
needs is training,” she said to Peter, the 


<a 


i 
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frankly admiring little stable master. 
“It’s you that can train him, Miss.” 
Peter’s voice was wistful. He too was a 
Westerner, and had been a rider until dis- 
abled by a fall. 
“Cowboy stuff, Peter, cowboy stuff.” But 
Theodora grinned as she said it. 


UCKILY, Angela hadn’t witnessed this 

exhibition early in the morning. Theo- 
dora continued to smile. She would think 
the West was all over the place, wild and 
woolly. And Theodora couldn’t blame her. 
She looked once more at her mount. His 
dark eyes still seemed to twinkle. She 
patted the soft muzzle. Was it fancy, or 
did it rest for a moment in her hand? 

“Tm going to name him, Peter—Silver 
Arrow.” 

Peter nodded: “A good name, Miss. He’s 
silver all right—we’ll keep him that way— 
and he goes like an arrow; like a bent ar- 
row sometimes.” 

They both laughed. 

“Suppose my job is to straighten him 
out,” said Theodora. 

Thus she worked morning after morning. 
Her purchase was much admired by the 
school, but no one’s curiosity carried her 
to the early rising point necessary to watch 
Theodora at work. Once she saw Angela 
glance curiously at the heavy Western sad- 
dle hanging on the stable wall; but Angela 
rarely came to the stable. 

Katherine Sparks was the only hardy 
early riser besides Theodora. One morning 
nearly a month later, she drew out on Dis- 
raeli, a big sorrel, alongside Theodora and 
Silver Arrow. After a gallop in the mead- 
ows Theodora put Silver Arrow through his 
paces in the riding ring. The graceful 
white horse followed her like a friendly 
puppy, when she dismounted 

“Theodora, you’re a wonder! And Silver 
Arrow—well, he’s just perfect. We'll cer- 
tainly take firsts, Silver Arrow and Red 
Princess. Have you noticed the Princess 
isn’t so good on the hurdles lately?” Kath- 


~ erine sounded worried. 


Theodora nodded while Silver Arrow 
nuzzled her shoulder. ‘She acts afraid.” 

“She fell on them once,” said Katherine. 

“Angela tries to drive her over. She 
ought to humor her.” That was Dad’s 
word. “Red Princess is high strung, highly 
bred. She can get panicky easily.” 

“T wish you’d tell Angela, Theo.” How 
good the nickname—the one that Dad had 


given her—sounded on Katherine’s lips; 
but Theodora could not keep back the laugh- 
ter at her words. 

“I! Tell Angela! You forget I’m a 
Westerner. A blatant trick rider!’ Those 
words still hurt. 

“If you’re a trick rider, I most certainly 
wish I were.” Katherine spoke fervently. 
Somehow the hurt lessened. Katherine 
came from New York, anyway. New York 
was bigger than Boston. 


HEY did not ride the next morning. It 

rained all day. All night Theodora 
heard the rain drumming on the leaf cov- 
ered ground and pouring off the eaves. The 
next day it poured harder. Theodora 
splashed over the water-soaked ground to 
take Silver Arrow an apple or two. She 
couldn’t help presenting Red princess with 
one also. 

It continued to rain that evening. The 
great fire in the long living room seemed 
doubly cheerful. The girls fairly hugged 
it after dinner. They were a little silent, 
for the evening papers carried grave flood 
reports. The situation in the north was 
serious; the sudden tremendous volume of 
water that had poured down had washed 
out dams, bridges, barns, houses. The 
after-dinner coffee in the tiny cups grew 
cold while the girls read, two and three to 
a paper. 

“The river is rising,” Marcia Hills spoke. 

“Well, we always have a spring flood. 
This will just be a fall flood.” Alma Rich- 
ards sounded unworried. 

“But it’s rising at an unusual rate.” 
Katherine Sparks had the local paper. “It’s 
already at flood stage.” 

The girls looked at one another. 

“The meadows must be flooding, then.” 
Angela Ames spoke as calmly as ever. © 


HE meadows flooded annually. That 

was why farming was the only industry 
there, and why there were no buildings, 
not even an occasional barn. 

“But it doesn’t really need to bother us.” 
Angela sounded more superior than ever. 
“Only very stupid people ever build in the 
path of a flood.” 

“How about 1856?” sounded a voice from 
the fireside. The group laughed and An- 
gela flushed sharply. 

Theodora looked at Katherine question- 
ingly. Katherine was chuckling. 

“Highteen-fifty-six was the biggest flood 
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ever recorded in the history of this region. 
It’s tradition here. They tied a boat to the 
bannister there.” She nodded toward the 
gleaming stair rail showing through the 
wide doorway. Theodora stared, wide eyed. 
“You mean—you mean Zs 

Katherine nodded. ‘“We’d be swimming 
right now. That flood has never been re- 
peated, though. Rivers Hall has been out 
of the path ever since. Angela’s grand- 
mother was here then. They say she kept 
the boat waiting while she went back to get 
a net for her hair, which was flying all 
over her shoulders. When she got into the 
boat her hair was all smoothed back under 
a net, but she took an oar and helped row 
the boat all the way over to the village.” 


ORE than one girl woke that night to 
hear the rain drumming steadily, re- 
lentlessly, on the broad roofs of Rivers Hall. 
By the next morning things looked a little 
brighter. It did not rain so hard. Fears 
for the great dam at Rainbow City had 
proved groundless. Unless greater pres- 
sure came, that would stand. 

“Thank goodness!” Katherine Sparks 
was reading the posted bulletin over Theo- 
dora’s shoulder. “And it looks as if it 
might stop raining!” 

Miss Pritchard, head mistress, spoke 
briefly to the assembled girls. In the dull 
light Theodora thought her face looked 
gray and worn. 

“Each one of you will please pack one 
traveling bag, such as she might need for 
a week-end.” She smiled faintly. “We may 
possibly spend that much time at the inn 
in the village. There is no danger.” She 
spoke calmly. “Unless the flood drops by 
nightfall, we shall move out. I have made 
all the arrangements. Your bags will go 
this morning. If the fire gong sounds 
three times and again three times’—she 


repeated this slowly and distinctly—‘“you 

will assemble at once in the main front hall. 

You will attend classes as usual.” 
Theodora once more splashed down to the 


stables. Peter, to her surprise, was 
mounted on Disraeli. He was most cheer- 
ful. 


“They say the big Rainbow Dam is safe 
now. I’m going up to the depot to see that 
a car of grain doesn’t get washed away. 
Tom and Harry’’—Peter’s two helpers— 
“are over there.” 

If Peter was leaving his beloved horses, 
the situation couldn’t be very dangerous. 
Theodora patted Silver Arrow before leav- 
ing. The white horse watched her de- 
parture wistfully. 

It was difficult to keep one’s mind on 
Virgil. A¢neas and his travels seemed less 
important than events at hand. From her 
seat by the classroom window Theodora 
could see the flooded meadows. Gray water, 
flowing, flowing, and a gray haze of rain. 


It certainly had grown darker. Was it 
raining harder? 
OOM! Boom! Boom! 
A little shiver rippled over the class. 
Boom! Boom! Boom! 


The flood was coming again to Rivers 
Hall. 

In the driveway were various cars: the 
school bus, the “banana car,” a light yellow 
truck with three seats placed across its 
body, and several taxis from the village. 
Every engine was turning, snorting, pow- 
erful. Those engines were reassuring. 

“Peter! He’s up at the station! 
and Harry, too!” 

She leaped from the banana car. 

“Theodora, I forbid you!” Miss Prit- 
chard’s voice rang like a field marshal’s. 

But Theodora’s ears were deaf. She was 
running for the stables. Wind and rain 
blew upon her. She was conscious that 


Tom 


‘(he Happy Way 


Age bit of laughter starts the day off right, 
A little bit of laughter from the heart, 


A kindly little smile makes everything worth while, 
That’s the happy way to give the day a start. 


—Charles Everett 


Know. 
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Katherine had struggled to follow her, that 
Miss Pritchard had seized her. One 
thought only surged in her mind: the sta- 
bles were nearer the meadows than was 
Rivers Hall. 

Footsteps sogged behind her. A figure 
caught up beside her, hatless, breathless, 
mud-splashed. Good old Katherine! 

As they ran toward the meadows, the 
water ran to meet them. A film on the 
grass, then the grass disappeared. The 
two girls were splashing through the tur- 
gid flood water when they reached the 
stable doors. 


Inside was snorting confusion. The 
horses sensed danger. 
Theodora felt her arm seized. “Tell me 


what to do, Theo.” 


HEODORA stared into a very white 

face, but it was not Katherine’s. It 
was Angela Ames who had followed her. 
Her voice was level and her head high. She 
even smiled faintly. “Katherine couldn’t 
break loose from Miss Pritchard. She 
didn’t see me.” 

The two girls faced each other with the 
muddy water running over their ankles. 

“Loose them one by one. Lead them out. 
They’ll take care of themselves then. You 
may have to coax them a bit. And keep 
your voice—well, easy. They know if 
you’re scared.” 

“T will.’ And somehow Theodora took 
comfort from that quiet statement. 

They worked frantically. It was like a 
nightmare. The horses plunged at their 
halters as the dark waters rose silently, 
relentlessly; but the girls persisted. An- 
gela’s hands were bleeding from the wet 
ropes of the halters. Theodora had a bruise 
on her cheek where a plunging horse pushed 
her against his stall; but neither girl had 
any thought of stopping. 

Silver Arrow and Red Princess were the 
last. Red Princess was trembling all over. 
She did not seem to hear Angela’s voice at 
all. Silver Arrow whinnied with joy at 
sight of Theodora. 

“We can ride now, or maybe swim, to 
higher ground, when we get these two out.” 
Theodora managed a grin, but it was diffi- 
cult to get Red Princess out. She was 
frantic with terror. Together they man- 
aged it, somehow. Silver Arrow went with 
Theodora gladly. 

Once outside and mounted, Theodora 
looked about her. It did not seem possible 


that the flood could come to Rivers Hall so 
swiftly and completely. Even as she looked 
she felt Silver Arrow swimming sturdily. 
“Good little horse.” She patted the gleam- 
ing neck. “Rainbow Dam must have gone 
out—pronto.” She turned to speak to 
Angela. But Angela was not there. 

Theodora felt her heart grow cold. For 
Red Princess, panic-stricken, numb to An- 
gela’s efforts, was swimming steadily river- 
ward, taking Angela with her! The great 
flood was pouring down upon them. The 
current was growing stronger. Angela 
must not get into its main sweep. 

“It’s a queer race, old boy,’ said Theo- 
dora, as with a pressure of her knee she 
swung Silver Arrow back toward the river. 
Thank heaven, he was Western trained. 
She had no need of the swinging halter for 
guidance! “But we’ve got to catch Red 
Princess.” 

It was a queer race. No cheering crowd, 
no thunder of galloping hoofs, only stealthy 
gray water, a gallant white head cutting 
through it, and a gallant white faced girl 
who ever strove to turn her frantic red 
horse. 

The white horse swam strongly. Theo- 
dora blessed his sturdiness and the day she 
had bought him; but progress seemed des- 
perately slow. Theodora dared not think of 
the mighty current which they were stead- 
ily nearing. Yet stroke by stroke the white 
horse gained. With a gasp of relief Theo- 
dora realized they were alongside. Red 
Princess never knew she had been shoul- 
dered inland. She only continued to swim, 
blindly, frantically. 

It was hard to tell which was wetter, 
horses or girls, as they splashed wearily on 
to higher ground. 


NGELA turned to Theodora. Her 

face was drawn with the struggle she 
had just experienced. Her soaked hair was 
plastered tightly to her head, her clothes 
were a wreck; but her slender shoulders 
were erect and her eyes glowed. Only her 
voice shook a little. 

“Theo”’—again the name sounded good— 
“the greatest rider I’ve ever known comes 
out of the West. I can never thank you.” 
She had drawn Red Princess alongside Sil- 
ver Arrow and was holding out both hands 
to the other white faced, weary girl, “but, 
oh Theo, what won’t we do to that horse 
show when we—when we—get dried out!” 

(The End) 
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“T Knew I Should Win!” 


©he National Oratorical Champion Declared To 


By? Exie Tomlinson 


66 H 
“Hello, Ben. How does it feel 
to be a national oratorical cham- 
pion?” 

“Great! Why, every one has been won- 
derful to me. I can hardly realize it all yet. 
But the people of Kansas City have been 
best of all—they have 
been marvelous—they 
have been—the best 
you can say about 
them!” 

Of course you all 
know that Ben is Ben 
Swofford, the eight- 
een year old chap, 
who won the national 
oratorical contest in 
Washington last May. 

Thousands of high 
school girls and boys 
all over the United 
States competed in 
this contest which 
was sponsored by 
newspapers in vari- 
ous sections of this 
country. Winning one 
eontest after another 
Ben finally arrived in 
Washington to meet 
the successful contest- 
ants from seven other 
zones. 

The night of the 
final contest arrived 
and with it many 
thousands of people 
who wished to hear 
these youthful ora- 
tors. The supreme judges of the United 
States were the judges for this contest. 
Each orator seemed to be perfect. Even 
the judges did not at first agree as to who 
should win the final honor, but finally their 
choice was Ben Swofford. 

The rewards for winning this contest are 
many, chief among them being the honor 
and national recognition accorded the win- 
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Ben Swofford 


ner. A three-month trip to South America 
is awarded to all eight contestants. The only 
tangible thing that Ben received that the 
other seven did not, was a silver loving cup. 


CC ELL me something about yourself, 
Ben,” I asked as I sank deeper in a 
big armchair. 

“There isn’t much 
to tell. I’m a senior 
in Southwest high 
school in Kansas City 
—and I play tennis— 
and I won this con- 
test.” 

“You know, it was 
a funny thing about 
this contest. It was 
the first one that I 
was ever in; that is, 
the whole series was. 
The only other time 
that I was ever before 
an audience was in 
the cast of a play or 
two over at school. 

“T got into this con- 
test late, too. Most 
of the other contest- 
ants had worked on 
it months before I en- 
tered. I just entered 
four weeks before the 
first contest. But I 
suppose that after I 
did get in it that I put 


many of the rest of 
them. Why, I’ve lost 
eighteen pounds since 
these contests started. 

“You know failure was never a part of 
the contest as far as I was concerned. 
When I went into it I was determined to 
win. That wasn’t just an idle determina- 
tion either, because I spent many hours a 
day working on it. From the first I knew 
I would be successful, and that is the reason 
that I put all my energy on the contest and 


in more time than 
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none on thoughts of failure. I believe that 
any one can do anything he wants if he 
wants it bad enough to work for it.” 


“Tennis is one 
game that I like. 
Oh, I like foot- 
ball and basket- 
ball too, but 
tennis—that’s a 

real game.” 


ITHOUT knowing 


it Ben applied 

Truth principles to win his success. 
Right thinking was at the basis of his ef- 
forts, therefore he wasted no time nor en- 


ergy on fear of failure. All his thoughts 
were built upon the idea of success. Nor 
did he stop there. He backed up his right 
thinking by right action, leaving nothing 
undone which would contribute to his 
ability. 

“And Washington & 

“Washington was wonderful. I think I 
was most impressed by its beautiful build- 
ings. And we were entertained marvelously 
every minute we were there.” 

“Were you stage frightened?” 

“No, not a bit. Maybe it was because I 
had heard so many speeches that I had got- 
ten used to it, or tired, before it was my 
turn. Then you see, I knew I would win 
that contest. I had to. I couldn’t let the 
Kansas City people down after they had 
been so wonderful to me.” 

This interview, of course, took place right 


after the contest. So when I asked him his 
plans he said: 

“During the month of June I am going 
to rest, try to gain 
back my _ eighteen 
pounds, and play lots 
of tennis. You know, 
tennis is one game 
that I like. Oh, I like 
football and _basket- 
ball too, but I’m not 
any good at those. 
Tennis though—that’s 
a real game!” 

“Of course during 
July, August, and 
September I’ll be in 
South America. I’m 
expecting big things 
from that trip.” 

“And when you come home?” 

“That’s rather hard to say. Probably I 
won’t go to school at all the first semester, 
but the second semester I think that I will 
enter Missouri University and study jour- 
nalism. I believe I would like journalism.” 


S MY appointment was for only forty- 

five minutes it was time for me to 

leave. I was sorry. Ben is a real boy and 

I would have enjoyed talking to him a long 
while. 

Ben has done a wonderful thing in win- 
ning this contest and the best of all he 
came out of it with both feet still on the 
ground. Of course he is still dazed by it 
all—who wouldn’t be? But it is my guess 
that he will not allow the winning of this 
contest to get the better of him, but will 
use it merely as a foundation for still 
greater things. 

Ben Swofford! 
more about. 


That’s a boy we will hear 


A Lesson Help 


God works in me to will and to do whatsoever he wishes 


me to do, and God cannot fail. 
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A “Believe It or 


With Apologies 
to Ripley 
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EING a grandmother is no bar to 

higher education, thinks Nellie 
Austin Freeman, displaying her little 
granddaughter and her recently won 
sheepskin as evidence. 
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HOBBY that has helped to 
world in touch with Cor 
Byrd’s expedition is Fred M. Lin 
teur radio station W2ALU. 


HUNG Pia 
young Chix 
author and recent. 
law student at 
University of Mill 
gan, has helped 
Chinese to gradu 
from __ the scl} 
which he conducti 
They learn H# 
lish with their ch 
istry, and in 
months acquire} 
vocabulary of 
words. 
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All Our Days 


Are School 
Days 
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USTIN Egley, is the nine-year-old teacher of thirty 

youngsters in his ‘Austin’s School” at Sheffield, 
England. He is shown in the picture above, compiling 
the register for the summer term. 


Miss Olive Williams, president of an _ aviation 
school in New York City, and manager of an airport 
site to be established at Jamaica Bay, is shown below, 
instructing aviation students. 
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The Road Uphill 


By Clarence E. Flynn 


NE day in the year 520 B. C., Zech- 
() ariah was preaching in Jerusalem. 

He had been in Babylon during the 
great captivity, and had returned with some 
other Jews in the hope of rebuilding the 
ruined capital and beginning 
anew their broken national 
life. -He asked the younger 
people to avoid the sins which 
in their fathers had wrought 
all this ruin. He meant that 
in successively better genera- 
tions is the road uphill for the 
race. 

One day I met a father who 
was some twelve inches short- 
er than his accompanying son. 
The difference was the more 
conspicuous in that they were 
close companions. Some one 
referred to it, and the father 
replied that he considered it 
was as it should be—each gen- 
eration a little taller than the preceding one. 
I knew what he meant. He had seen where 
lies the road uphill. 

In 1714, in a little English tavern, a boy 
was born who was destined to affect the 
history of religion. George Whitefield was 
brought up cleaning floors and selling drink 
to the rough frequenters of his father’s 
tavern. He worked his way through Ox- 


ford, since his parents were little concerned 
with such matters. He lived to make hearts 
tremble with his prophetic voice and to 
plant undying works of Christian service 
and benevolence. 
of what his parents were. 
That is the road uphill. 


General Grant an old sailor 


him, saying that it would not 
look right to be taking orders 
from his own son. The Presi- 
dent replied that he had just 
appointed his father, Jesse 
Grant, postmaster in a little 
town in a distant state, and 
that he did not seem to mind 
taking orders from his own 
son. Jesse Grant had seen 
the road uphill. 

One day in a Nazarene synagogue Mary’s 


Son stood up and read from the Book of | 


Isaiah His own commission to proclaim the 
kingdom of God. His human heritage was 
a long line of choice ancestors, but He had 


surpassed all those behind Him in the line. | 


He was traveling and leading His race along 
the road uphill. 


Healing, and Prosperity Thoughts 


September 20 to October 19 


It is not God’s will that I be sick. God’s will for me is health, and I 
am filled and thrilled with vigor, strength, and health. 


It is not God’s will that I lack any good thing. In the confidence that 
God is my unfailing supply and support I am secure in my prosperity. 


He pushed a little ahead _ 


During the presidency of | 


went to the White House to | 
object that the naval depart- | 
ment had promoted his son | 
to a place of authority above | 
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Your Own Page 


We will print as many helpful, sincere letters here as space permits. 
Please sign your name and address; we will publish only your initials. 


Dear Youth: 
In some ways competitions are a good thing, 


_ I suppose; but I dislike the hard feelings they 


create. Can you give me some thought that 
will help to destroy this feeling of antagonism. 
—EH. M. ~ 

Competitions are a challenge to good 
sportsmanship. If we enter them we should 
do so willing to recognize and commend the 
good efforts of others as well as our own. 
Unselfishness, good sportsmanship, and an 


- honest effort to do our best to succeed, are 


among the finest things which entry into a 
competition can arouse in us. Only one 
person or a few persons usually can win 
prizes in a competition, but every one who 
enters it may make himself a victor over 
selfishness, envy, and criticism of others. 
Our greatest reward in a competition is in 


- what we gain through development of 


greater ability and a better social sense. 


Keep this thought uppermost as you enter . 


any contest, and your efforts will become a 
joy, whether or not you win a prize. 

Your own cheery, impersonal attitude in 
competition with others will help more than 
anything else you can do to overcome mis- 
taken ideas about competition. 


Dear Youth: 

How can I get more time?—E. W. 

E. W.—You now have all the time there 
is, all that anybody has. You cannot add 
to that; but you can change your attitude 
toward time, and you can change your use 
of time. 

Probably you are familiar with the idea 
of tithing, but have you applied the tith- 
ing idea to time? It works wonderfully 
well. For instance, if you have only a cer- 
tain amount of time for the accomplishment 
of a given task, and you are fearful that 
that amount of time is not enough, tithing 
the amount will help. 

Devote the first tenth of your time to put- 
ting your mental house in order. Order is 
heaven’s first law. Invoke God’s guidance 
in establishing His order and harmony in 
your affairs. Then quietly consider the 
elements of the task in hand, not as your 
own personal problem, but as an operation 
in divine mind. You will find that the con- 


fusion which may at first have attended 
the task is dissipated, and that order has 
taken place. Then, as you set about the 
accomplishment of your task you do so 
with clearer understanding. Usually you 
will find that you can work much more 
quickly, and instead of being delayed by the 
tithing of your time, you accomplish more 
in the time remaining than you would if 
you had used all your time for the actual 
work without. devoting the first part of 
it to preparation. 


Dear Youth—I have been receiving your 
magazine every month and like it very much. 


I am writing to ask you how the Holy Ghost 
comes. I have tried twice and prayed to get it. 
I have been baptized. I want to be a Christian 
girl. Is it wrong for Christians to go to shows, 
use powder and lip stick and go to dances? 
If so let me know why. And should they get 
angry?—Catherine Black, Chicago, Ill. 


C. B.—Jesus said that He would come like 
a thief in the night. That is the way the 
Holy Ghost comes to us usually; seldom as 
a sudden experience that announces itself 
to us, but quietly and gradually. 


How can we tell when the Holy Ghost 
has come upon us? By the fact that it 
makes us more kindly, more loving, more 
honest, more sincere, more like the great 
Teacher whom we seek to emulate. 


We do not think that going to shows or 
using cosmetics is necessarily wrong. Go- 
ing to shows, like eating, or any other good 
thing, can be overdone; and there are some 
shows that are not very edifying anyway. 
Using powder and rouge is an attempt to 
express beauty. The desire for beauty is a 
good one. But the beauty of glowing good 
health that puts a light in the eyes and a 
radiance in the face is greater than any 
cosmetics can give, don’t you think so? 


We surely should not give way to anger. 
To do so distresses other people, and affects 
our health, opening the way for many un- 
pleasant things to come into our life. 


In all these problems you can rely upon 
the Spirit of God, present in and with 
you, to guide and direct you. Learn to turn 
to that presence and to trust it. 
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Sandsy’s Rebellion 


(Continued from page 9) 


where he was now. So the only thing for 
me was to go and tell about it and take my 
medicine, because that was all I could do. 
I knew that when I had to tell Dad about 
it all, the first thing he’d ask was what I’d 
done about it. 


had, building railroads through jungles and 
over gorges, and high steel bridges a thou- 
sand feet above rivers, would make those 
other things look like tiddledywinks! I had 
an idea you couldn’t do both kinds of things. 
It was a sure thing 
that my dad didn’t, 


F COURSE, I 

thought again 
of what everybody 
would think; but I 
remembered __ that 
Will Rock had 
said you couldn’t 
consider what any- 
body would think. 
Then, of course, I 
remembered the 
Look-see that I was 
turning and turn- 
ing in my fingers; 
and I thought, 


CUI ey IS ela 
numnchts Bite 1 
hadn’t any _ idea 


that the Look-see 
had anything to do 
with it, till I be- 
gan to wonder why 
it seemed so plain 
now, when I 
couldn’t see it be- 
fore, plain as if I 
could see it bright 
out there in the 
rain ol hen 1 
thought there 
might be some- 
thing to it, as Will 
Rock had said, and 


and that he 


“rich and famous,” 
as Principal Pryor 
said, if he’d played 
around much with 
bookmakers 
bootleggers. I 
thought that even 
a high school kid 


eared dolt if he is 
ashamed of want- 
ing to get to be an 
honest -to-goodness 
somebody instead 
of just a wise guy. 
That didn’t seem 
so much Sunday 
school stuff as it 
did horse sense; 
and then I won- 
dered what was the 
matter with Sun- 
day school stuff 
that made it like 
hokum. 

I surely had a 
lot to think about; 
but right in the 
middle of it I heard 
a little noise out- 


that it was not a 
joke or a trick at all. 


Besides, I knew 
Brook Carrington wouldn’t play a trick like 
that on me. 

I began to remember the things Fred Rock 


had said that night about his father. They 
couldn’t be true, I thought. And then I 
thought of the stories he and Larry had 
told, and how they had made me feel that 
I didn’t know anything. I could see that, if 
prize fights and horse racing and bumming 
across the country on trains were exciting, 
probably some of the adventures my dad 


side — somebody 
stepping carefully 
on the concrete drive, but scraping just 
enough for me to hear—and I forgot every- 
thing else in a flash! 


T LOOKED all alike down in the yard, 

dark as a well with the lid on; but I 
tried to see. 
I could force my eyes to look through, but 
I couldn’t make out a thing. Then in a 
minute I heard somebody talking low and 
quietly. They were right down under me, 
close to the house and moving along over 


and | 


certainly is a long- | 


wouldn’t have been | 


I leaned out and stared, as if — 


A 


on. 


ZownS 


the grass. At first I thought of burglars; 
but somehow, without hearing plainly at 


all, I knew after a second that they were 


a couple of fellows—and I guessed right 
away who it was. 

I jumped up and hurried toward Larry’s 
room. I jammed my toes against the leg 
of a chair and it hurt like sin, but I went 
I got into Larry’s room and turned on 
the light, just a second, and off again as 
quickly. Larry wasn’t there. His bed 
hadn’t been touched. Of course I knew it 
must be Fred Rock with him, and I won- 
dered where in the world they were going. 
And, boy, I found out what it means to 


-feel jealous of anybody, for I thought it 


was just the limit for Larry to be doing 
anything with Fred Rock that I wasn’t in 
on. I was jealous, all right, that was what 
was the matter with me. I stood there 
wishing I’d never seen that kid—I mean 
Fred, of course. Then all at once I re- 
membered how his dad had said he wanted 
Larry and me to influence him. I thought 


Id like to influence him to get out of my 


house. I don’t know that I ever hated any- 
body else as I hated Fred that night. 

But those two boys weren’t going any- 
where. They were coming back; and I 
heard them on the stairs before I realized 
it. Then it was too late for me to skip 
back to-my room; so I had to hide, for I 
wouldn’t let them think I had been spying. 
I jumped behind a table in the hall that 
has books and things on it, and dropped 
down out of sight. I needn’t have been so 
careful though, for of course they didn’t 
turn on any light in the hall. I couldn’t 
see them, so they couldn’t see me; but I 
heard Larry feeling along the way and 
whispering for Fred to come. Then they 
stopped by Fred’s door and I heard Fred 
say, “Now, don’t go and spill it to Sandsy.” 

“T’m not likely to,’ Larry said, in an- 
swer. And you know how that made me 
feel. 

Then they went into their rooms and shut 
the doors, and I got back to bed. And I 
had a new trouble that all my idea about 
confessing didn’t help. I wondered if 
Larry could forget so easily all the things 
he and I had been through together, and if 
maybe he saw what kind of fellow I was, 
now after a long time, and he was getting 
sort of fed up with me, like everybody else. 
And I got bitter again. I was like a see- 
saw, first all warmed up with the idea of 
being noble and grand, then feeling fierce. 
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I went to sleep again, though, after a while; 
and in the morning I made up my mind I’d 
do what I was going to do without telling 
anybody, since Larry wasn’t telling me any- 
thing. So, when Larry came into my room 
before breakfast, I was feeling the same 
dull ugly feeling as before, with a chip on 
my shoulder, ready to pick a scrap. 


rel Ee got something to tell you, Sandsy,”’ 
he said, and he was ready to make up 
—when it wasn’t his fault we’d quarreled, 
really. 

“Oh, yes?” I said, in an ugly tone. “I 
don’t see how you can have anything to 
tell me.” 

“Well, I have,” Larry said, his red eyes 
glittering a little at my tone. 

“Well, tell it to Fred Rock,” I answered. 
I knew it was rotten of me, but I was all 
raw again. 

Larry stopped short and looked at me, 
slowly. “Say, what’s hit you?” he asked 
after a minute. 

“Not a thing!” I said. 
but fun!” 

“Huh, it looks like it! 
sore at me for?” 

“Sore? Whee, who told you that? 
Rock ?” 

“Say, cut it out, Sandsy,” Larry said, 
still trying to get to me. 

But I was glad I could make him feel a 
little of what I felt. 

“Cut out what?” I asked him. 

He didn’t know exactly what to say to 
that, or how to put it, at least, so he hesi- 
tated. I just laughed, as if it were noth- 
ing to me, and as if I didn’t give a hoot 
what he did; and I went on tying my tie 
before the mirror. 

“You needn’t be peeved at me just be- 
cause Rock got your goat,” Larry said, and 
it was going a long way for him to stick to 
it so, when I was acting the way I was; but 
the more I said, the madder I was getting. 

“Rock get my goat?” I said. “He couldn’t 
get my goat in a thousand years.” Boy, 
how that got me, that Larry had seen how 
it was with me last night! 

But Larry wouldn’t give up. ‘“We’ve 
been pretty good pals, Bob,” he said. That 
nearly stopped me, because that’s more than 
true. I mean that more than that is true 
—a lot more. 

But I was too chockfull of pride to give 
in. I could remember the stories they’d 
told last night that put me so on the out- 


“T’ve got nothing 
What are you 


Fred 
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side, and how they had planned to keep me 
out of what they were doing out so late. I 
was going to make it as hard as I could for 
Larry to square himself. Of course I 
thought he was trying to tell me then what 
Fred Rock had told him not to tell, and of 
course I was keen to know what it was; but 
I wouldn’t let him see that. I don’t know 
what I wanted him to do, but if he had 
punched me in the nose, I would have got 
what was coming to me. 

“Yes?” I said, in a nasty way again. 

“Well, say!” Larry said, beginning to get 
those lights in his eyes that come when he’s 
mad. “What do you think I’m going to do?” 

“You don’t have to tell me,” I answered. 
“Tell it to Fred Rock.” 

I felt cheap to have said that same thing 
again; but Larry had enough. 

“Oh, well,” he said, “if that’s the way 
you feel, you’ve got nothing on me.” 

“T’ll say I haven’t,” I said, turning on 
him. 

I don’t know what would have happened 
then, if I hadn’t found Fred Rock standing 
in the doorway, grinning his wise-guy grin. 

“Oh, excuse me!” he said quickly. “I 
didn’t know I was butting in on a family 
row.” 

I wanted to tell him, well, he could get 
out, but I shut up in time. Larry turned 
around to him as nice as pie. 

“Nothing like that,’”’ he said. 
let’s go.” 


“Come on, 


E WALKED out, and Fred with him. I 

pretended to finish with my tie; but 
say, I was scared. I didn’t want to quarrel 
with that lad Larry, any more than I 
wanted to cut off my fingers; and I guess I 
felt like cutting off my tongue for what I’d 
said. There wasn’t any excuse on earth for 
- me, I know that. I was like a kid in a tan- 
trum. I began to be worried about myself 
and the way I was doing, and I was down- 
right afraid of what Larry might do. He’s 
always been sensitive about being taken 
into our house the way he was, and owing 
everything to my dad; and I knew then that 
I was taking chances of hurting him past 
any making up. 

We went down to breakfast. I didn’t 
think I could eat, I was feeling so sore 
about everything. But Larry and Fred ate. 
Besides, Nora came in, and she had her 
eyes on me and knew something serious 
was up; so I ate everything that came. And 
I talked, anything I could think of, to Fred 


Zo 


—I don’t know what. 
was over, though, I began to feel sick at 
my stomach, and I had to go up to the bath- 


Before breakfast | 


room. And I was really sick then, and I. 


lost the breakfast all right. 


My head be- | 


gan to ache something fierce. I didn’t know | 
till afterwards what in the world made me 


ill. 
thing that made me guess. 
I ate when I was mad, or got mad when I 
was eating; and it just about turned me 
inside out. I never knew it would do that, 
but it does sometimes; and that surely was 
one of the times. 

They didn’t know I was sick, and I was 


glad of it; but I was sore at the same time 
because they went outside together, and | 


Then Brook Carrington told me some- | 
It was because > 


nobody came upstairs to see what was the | 


matter with me! 
that? I don’t know why I was that way. 
I never was before, and I thought I was 
pretty decent, till that showed me up. 


WAS quivering all over when I got bet- 
ter, and my face was as white as a hand- 


kerchief when I looked in the glass, and all | 


covered with little drops. And boy! how 
my head ached. I had to sit down and rest, 
and I thought my head would crack; but 
after a while I was determined to go out 
and do what I’d made up my mind to do. 
It was funny too, because what I was going 
to do was what I thought the Look-see had 
told me was the right hunch, and yet I was 
going at it as mad as a yellow jacket. 

Well, I went out the side door, and the 
side gate, to get away from Larry and 
Fred, who were out front, I thought. And 
I went down town, walking dizzily, and 
with a feeling that a sort of white cloud 
was hanging just above the edge of my eye- 
lids—fiat, like a roof. I got to the Beacon 
office, and I swallowed hard and went in; 
but Mr. Savage wasn’t there. He wasn’t 
down yet, they said. And they all—the 
printers and others, I mean—looked at me 
as if I were a ghost. 
nearly a correct picture of one. 

I couldn’t wait there with them all look- 


ing at me like that, of course, so I went out; | 
and then I thought I would go up to. 


Savage’s house. I was so impatient, and so 
sick that I wanted to get it over! 
went, but when I got there, Mr. Savage 


was gone. Just drove out of the yard, Mrs. | 
Then she looked at me. 
queerly. She didn’t know me, I guess. I | 
But she | 


Savage said. 


don’t know that she ever did. 


I guess I was pretty | 


So I | 


What do you know about | 


said, “What’s the matter? 
Are you sick?” 

I said, “No.” But I 
nearly fell down the steps. My knees were 
shaking, and I was shaking inside, and cold 
shivers were running over me. And oh, such 
a headache! But I thought I had to find Mr. 
Savage, so back to his office I went. When 
I got there, Mr. Savage was shut up with a 
man in his private room, and they said he 
couldn’t be disturbed till he was through. 


I knocked at the door and a 
man called out, “Come in!” 


I couldn’t do anything 
then but wait. So I sat 
down; but I didn’t know if 
I could last very long. I knew I had a chill; 
and so did everybody around me. They be- 
gan trying to do things for me. They 
brought me a drink of water and some 
aromatic spirits of ammonia, or whatever it 
is. I got worse, and leaned back in my 
chair, shaking, and everything went black. 

I heard them say, “Get the doctor,” and 
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somebody went. I didn’t want the doctor, 
but believe me, I didn’t know what I 
wanted. Then suddenly Mr. Savage came 
out of his room. He’d heard all the com- 
motion; and he asked what was the matter 
and came over and looked at me. I knew 
him and he knew me. I’d worked on the 
Hazelnut there in his office long enough; 
and he said: ‘Why, it’s Bob Sands!” 

But by that time I hardly knew whether 
it was or not, and not much else. I know 
I started trying to say something to him, 
and I couldn’t hear my voice. 
And then I just passed out, 
dead to the world. 


Chapter XI 


WOKE up while they were 

carrying me home. And I 
knew what was going on then. 
Nora and Mrs. Mellon put me 
back in bed, and the sheets 
made me shiver again terri- 
bly. Every shiver sent the 
headache up another notch 
till I thought it would burst 
out the top, the way the stuff 
in an old thermometer did one 
time when I held a match to 
it. But Nora knew what to 
do. She got a lot of hot water 
and things, and the doctor 
came, and they fixed me up. 
They thought I was poisoned. 

But Larry didn’t come 
around. I know now why, but 
I didn’t then, and sick as I 
was, I just thought there 
wasn’t anything to a friend 
or pal, or anything. I hoped 
I’d pass out for good, because 
I didn’t think I was any good, 
or that anybody thought so; 
and if I got over this, look 
what I had to do! 

But Nora always was like a 
kind of mother to me. And, 
great big guy though I am, 
she held me in her arms and 
gave me the stuff the doctor 
fixed for me, and she cried 
over me till the tears came 
down on my face. And boy, 
that put the last touch on—- 


SOME one else would enjoy 
reading this copy of Youth. 
Why not share it with him? 


Sons’ 


because sympathy does. 


Only I went to | 


! 
| 


sleep as suddenly as I always do, and I. 


didn’t know a thing more till the next 
morning. 


Then I was all right again, only Nora 


wouldn’t let me get up, but I got up when 
nobody was in the room, and after I wob- 
bled around a little I could navigate. 

But Larry wasn’t 


there then either, He said some- 
though Nora_ told thing and handed 
me he’d been in her the paper. 


She read it and 
looked scared. 


while I was asleep, 


he and: Fred, and 
they’d gone down 
town. And when she said I must go back 
to bed, I said I wouldn’t, I was all right. 
So I drank some stuff she fixed for me, and 
dressed and went outdoors. She telephoned 
the doctor, but he said if I could walk 
around, I was probably good for another 
year, like the old flivver. She told me, and 
laughed at me to relieve her own mind. So 
I went out and sat on the porch and began 
to feel more as I usually did, only weak. 
Being sick hadn’t changed my mind any. 
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The Wizard of West Orange 


IZARDS? Why, of course 

there are, as the story, “The 
Wizard of West Orange,” in Octo- 
ber Youth eloquently testifies! 


I didn’t know what else it had changed. 
I was only determined to do some- 
thing. I had to. So when Nora and 
Mrs. Mellon were out of sight, I went 
out and got into my spick-and-span 
little car and drove out of the yard. 
And I didn’t look to see whether they 
heard me or what they thought. I 
drove out the road that I knew David 
Cayson lived on; and when I got far 
enough so that I thought the farmers 
would not know me, I inquired where 
his farm was, and found out. 


DROVE to Cayson’s. It was a 

funny poor little kind of farm, that 
had a little house with only two doors, 
a front and a back. I have good 
reason to remember that, as you'll see. 
I drove into the yard under the ragged 
old apple trees, full of watersprouts. 
I could drive all right, though I was 
pretty shaky when I got out. I 
knocked at the door; and then I re- 
membered how I had thought about 
him perhaps lying awake in the rain 
last night, thinking what was ahead 
of him; and it gave me nerve enough 
to go through with my job. 

A man called out, “Come in,” and I 
went in and found David Cayson, ly- 
ing in a bed by the window in the 
room into which the door opened. I 
asked if he was Mr. Cayson, and he 
said he was. He kept looking at me 
and then putting his hand up through 
his hair, which was stiff and rough 
and gray. He had a surgeon’s tape across 
his forehead, where it was cut. He hadn’t 
been shaved for a couple of days and his 
beard was stiff, and he didn’t look very 
clean. He had little watery eyes that stared 
at me, first at my face, and then at my 
clothes quickly, and then at my face again. 

“My name is Bob Sands,” I said, trying 
to get it out all at once, “I helped put the 
rope across the road that caused your acci- 
dent the other night. I suggested it.” That 
was about the way I told him, though I 
tripped up over my tongue a couple of 
times. There I stood, just inside the open 
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door, while he was lying in the bed over in 
the corner by the window. And I didn’t go 
any nearer to him. 

He didn’t say anything at all, just lay 
and looked at me, only his neck relaxed and 
his head lay back easy. At last I said, 
“Don’t you understand?” 

“What did you say your name was?” he 
asked me then. 

“Bob Sands—Robert,” I answered him. 
“T live in Hazelhurst; and I’ve brought a 
car out here to give you, to make up for 
the one you smashed. And it’s anyhow as 
good as yours was.” 

He twisted his head around towards me. 
“What’s that?” he said, surprised. So I 
told him over again. 

“You brought me a car?” he repeated 
after me. 

“Yes—it’s out in the yard. It’s got my 
license numbers on it, but you can put yours 
on.” 

He started to raise his head towards the 
window, then he dropped it back on the 
pillow and sort of groaned. Then he looked 
at me again. 

“Tt’s no use to me,” he said, and he kept 
looking at me steadily as if to see if I un- 
derstood; and of course I knew, if he 
couldn’t walk, maybe he couldn’t sit up and 
drive a car. 

“But your wife can drive,” I said. And 
then, boy! I was ready to bite my tongue 
out. That was some remark to make to a 
man with a broken spine, or whatever he 
had. 


E JUST sighed and turned his head 

toward the window. And I thought, 
tough. He always has to stay in bed! And 
I sort of realized what I’d feel if it had 
been I. So I opened up again. 

“And of course my father will help to 
take care of you,” I said. “You don’t have 

to sue us.” 

His head turned toward me quickly, and 
he said, “What?” again. And then, “What 
did you say your name was?” 

I told him again, and then I told him 
Dad’s name, and who he was. And I 
couldn’t tell whether he’d ever heard of us, 
but I guessed he had because people know 
my father pretty well. 

Well, I hadn’t anything else to say, and 
didn’t know anything to do. I just stood 
waiting for him to say something; and at 
last he said suddenly, “My wife’s gone 
down to the corners, to the grocery.” 


I asked him if he were all alone then, and | 


he nodded. Could I do anything for him? 
I asked, and he shook his head. And then 
he added: “Nobody can do much for me. 
The doctors are all fools.” 

Well, of course, I said my dad would 
probably get the best doctors in New York 
to come and see him, and they’d likely be 
able to make him well; but he shook his 
head again. 

“T don’t want ’em. It’s no use,” he said. 

At last I asked him: “What’ll I do with 
the car?” 

“Put it under the shed, when you go 
out,” he answered. He didn’t seem so very 
grateful; but he wasn’t going to refuse to 
take the car, that was a cinch. That gave 
me a chance to get away. So I said that he 
would hear from us again, and I went out 
and drove the flivver in under the old car- 
riage shed in the side yard where there 
was an old buggy and a hayrake and a 
corn planter, all covered with chaff and 
dust as if they hadn’t been used since last 
year’s thrashing. I looked back at the win- 
dow where I knew his bed was and thought 
he might be looking out. Then I thought 
perhaps he couldn’t raise his head that 
much! 

I started to walk home. It was only 
about three miles. At first I couldn’t think 
of anything but that grizzled old head of 
his that he couldn’t lift up as far as the 
window; and it was terrible. But after a 
while I knew that at least I wasn’t trying 
to keep dark my share of the blame any 
more, and I began to feel entirely different. 
I wrote earlier in this story about remem- 
bering how you felt when you were a kid 
and had told a lie or something and then 
owned up, and how good you felt. Well, 
that was the way I began to feel now.- I 
could breathe, and I felt as if I hadn’t 
breathed since I first saw that flivver turn 
into the road at Pryor’s and found that I 
hadn’t my knife in my hand. I felt as if 
my feet had grown light and I wanted to 
run. To tell the truth, I did run two or 
three times. That seems funny, maybe, 
when all the time I knew that David Cay- 
son was lying there in that bed with a 
broken back. But I knew I was doing some- 
thing now to make it up to him, and that 
I would do all I could if it took all my life. 
If Dad had to do it at first, I would pay: it 
in the end; and then, of course, I thought 
the big New York surgeons could do almost 
anything, and they’d fix Cayson up to get 


_ well. So I forgot that I’d ever been sick, 
a I went home as if I’d gotten out of a 
_ prison. I thought it would be easy at last 
| to go and tell Mr. Savage all about it. I 
_ thought people would think I was doing the 
_ right thing and would approve, and I had 
a chance to get back somewhere near where 
_ I had been before. 
kaa 
ie GOT home and found Larry and Fred 
[3 Rock there; and Fred Rock was all tick- 
led pink about something. After he’d made 
a few cracks at me, he said: “Well, we put 
a spoke in the Drayton wheel, Sandsy boy!” 
like that. And he laughed at the way I 
stopped to listen. Then he added: “We 
surely carried the war into the enemies’ 
country this time.” 
“What do you mean?” I asked, scared at 
_ what I imagined he meant. 
| “We had a little talk with Savage, the 
_ guy that runs your Hazelhurst Beacon— 
and we threw a scare into him. He passed 
it on to Drayton and Slater, all right.” 
Fred seemed to know the names, glibly, 
and all about the affair. So I guessed Larry 
had told him; but I was only wondering 
about what those two could have done. 
“What did you say to Savage?” I asked. 
“Oh, we just told him that your dad’s 
lawyers were going to bring suit against 
him and the Draytons for conspiracy 
against you. Dale Drayton led you astray, 
didn’t he, Sandsy?” he asked, grinning at 
me. “You just fell into his bad company, 
what? And his dad put him up to getting 
you into trouble from the first, yes? Oh 
boy!” And he just yelled with laughter. 
I felt like an absolute fool. But, just the 
same, I got a kick out of thinking of Dad’s 
lawyers coming down on Savage and the 

Draytons like that. Away went all my no- 

tions about confessing to Mr. Savage, and 

all at once I was glad I’d been sick yester- 

day when I’d tried. Then I wondered if 

what I’d said to Cayson that morning would 
queer a case against the Draytons; and 
- finally I had to admit that Fred Rock was 

pretty smart. He’d thought of something 

that never occurred to me. I said some- 
thing about it. 

“Oh, I guess I-know my onions!” he an- 
swered. Then he roared again. “And be- 
lieve me, Sandsy, it’s terrible the way that 
bad little boy, Dale, corrupted you and led 
you into temptation!” 

“Don’t be a fool!” I said, beginning to 
get mad. Of course he was trying to rub it 
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into me now. And he just howled, he was 
so pleased that he was succeeding. He 
really didn’t care a hoot about fighting the 
Draytons on my account. All he wanted 
was the fun, the excitement of putting up 
some game on somebody. But he took the 
skin right off me with those cracks about 
‘Dale Drayton leading me astray.’ That 
certainly was a wallop. The worst of it was 
that I knew I had it coming to me, because 
I have to admit that that was just a sneer- 
ing way of putting what was true; and 
right then I got it, and I felt like a tin 
nickel! Some little gold plated hero I am, 
what? Do you wonder that Pryor started 
in to take the conceit out of me in assembly 
that morning? 


ELL, I hated Fred Rock and was sore 

at Larry, because he laughed a little 
too, and I remembered now that he hadn’t 
even asked me if I was feeling better. Why 
should he, when evidently I was all right 
again ?—but I was sore. I was all worked 
up with the idea of handing the Draytons 
that conspiracy threat, and yet doubtful of 
my being able to get away with it—and, 
finally, squirming every time I looked at 
Fred Rock’s grin and knew he was kidding 
the life out of me about being led into 
temptation! Wow! It was some mix I 
had in my mind. Brook Carrington says 
that the mind is a tricky thing, and I’ll say 
it is. It plays more tricks than a cat with 
papers tied on her feet, if you ever saw 
one. A fellow can be more kinds of a goop 
than he can count if he doesn’t have any- 
body to show him up. I had somebody to 
show me up now, all right. 

I got dignified. I tried to sniff and walk 
off; but I began to get qualms as I thought 
what they’d done. I believed Fred, because 
I was sure Larry wouldn’t stand by and 
listen, and let Fred put it over on me, if he 
were lying. I made them tell me all the 
circumstances, and what Mr. Savage had 
said. But Mr. Savage hadn’t said much, 
he had just listened. And when they had 
finished, he had just answered: “Do you 
want me to print this interview?” 

And Fred had told him he could print it 
if he wanted to. 

I didn’t half like that, and the more I 
thought about it the less I liked it. It didn’t 
sound so much as if they’d “thrown a scare’”’ 
into Mr. Savage; and I was sort of fed up 
on having things that I’d said about any- 

(Turn to page 37) 
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All of Unity’s publi- 
cations are won- 
derful, but when 
you have some 
youths in your 
home Youth 
means more 
than any other 
magazine. Every 
time Youth comes, I think of you and bless 
you for the help you give us all through 
Youth. It is H’s magazine, but do you 
know, I can never wait until H. takes off 
the wrapper. When the postman leaves 
Youth at our house, all work is put aside 
and “we’—Youth and myself—have a glo- 
rious time. 

I am teaching a class of ten deaf boys 
and girls from sixteen to twenty years of 
age, and Youth helps me to help them, also 
in helping my own two sons, Herbert and 
Bill —R. A. S. 


Thank You 


Trinidad, B. W. I.—I have appreciated 
Youth very much. The spirit of happiness 
that envelops the whole magazine—to say 
nothing of the nice stories, the beautiful 
pictures, and the very interesting articles 
that inspire you to look high—is enough to 
be thankful for.—C. B. 


A “Kick” for Father 


N. J.—I simply had to write you and con- 
gratulate you on such a wonderful maga- 
zine as Youth. It seems as if one month is 
too long to wait for such a prize as it is. 
Many of my girl friends are going to send 
for it. I also commit to memory many of 
your lovely poems and find them very use- 
ful. Even Father gets a kick out of the 
jokes, so it must be great. I’ve read old 
ones over just to keep my time occupied 
till the next month’s comes, and I really 
am crazy about it.—M. D. 

You will not have to reread so much now, 
M. D., since we have added so many pages 
to the magazine—and how do you like the 
color section? 


Zou 


CPros and Cons 


Here the Reader Has His Say 


Another “We 


Calif.—I must let you know how much 
Youth means to us. 


Practical 


Dear Unity: With my school work I do 
not have much time for reading matter but 
my Youth magazines are never neglected. 
I enjoy reading the stories of young peo- 
ple and their problems. We all have prob- 


lems, although they can be overcome. I. 
shall start saving for my next year’s sub- | 


scription right away.—R. L. G. 


Demonstration 


Dear Youth: I am so grateful to Unity | 


and all that it teaches that I can hardly ex- 
press myself. 


up and out of quarantine, just as well and 


strong as ever, if not better than formerly. | 


The doctors are puzzled. They claim it is 
a miracle for any one to come out of that 
disease as I have. But I know it to be only 
the miracle of God. While confined in bed, 
I read all the old Youth magazines that I 
had ever received, and studied every article, 
particularly the ones about God’s healing 
power. Today—three weeks and one day 
after I was stricken—I am whole again. 

Youth is the best magazine I have ever 
read. 
teresting and contained a great lesson. 
“Sandsy’s Rebellion” is good also. My 
March issue has just come and I already 
wish it were April.—M. L. M. 


“Sincerely Yours” 


Indiana—There is no _ flattering or 
bluffing about Youth. We appreciate that. 
—J. E. 


I was ill with scarlet fever. | 
Three weeks were up yesterday and I am | 


“The Four Mistakes” was very in- | 


Help! 
Illinois—I wish Youth were ten times as 
large as it is, and came every week! 
—M. W. H. | 


School Help 


N. J.—During the past 
year, I have enjoyed 
Youth to the utmost. 
In my studies at school, 
Youth has helped me a 
great deal.—_aA, D. M. 
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Cheerer-uf 

4 Ill—I have taken 

Youth for quite a while 

- now and have found it 

helpful, delightful, and 

a regular cheer-up com- 
panion.—V. F. P. 


Qu estion 
Wash.—I like Youth. 


Its stories and 
articles have helped me very much. 


What is Christian Science? Is Youth a 
Christian Science magazine ?—M. S. 
Christian Science is a modern system of 
metaphysics. We do not feel competent to 
tell you more about it. Youth simply 
teaches practical Christianity without 
preaching about it (we hope), and by show- 
ing how right thinking and right living 
_ make for health, happiness, and prosperity. 


The Pleasure 1s Mutual 


Calif —For one year I have had the op- 
portunity and pleasure of having you come 
to me. Your articles have helped me ex- 
ceedingly in my school work and in main- 
taining good health. I especially liked the 
article ‘The Come-back” by Gardner Hunt- 
ing in a recent issue of Youth.—E. E. P. 


Spiritual Appeal 
N. Y.—I was more than pleased with 
sample copy of Youth. The illustrations 
are truly artistic. That of the two school- 
girls in “Gifts,” is great. I like the stories. 
The girls talk like real girls, and the boys 
are natural boys, and, best of all, the stories 
are more than mere fiction. They appeal 
to the fine and spiritual Something that 
youth takes some pains to conceal but never 

wants to be ignored.—A. L. M. 


Sandsy’s Rebellion 


_ body printed. But I didn’t see how I could 

- go to Mr. Savage now and confess, and I 

felt relieved of something. I surely was 
keen about having made the Draytons sit 
up. When I got a little shaky as to whether 

_ it was true that they had conspired, I re- 
membered what Perry Pond had told me. 
I could summon him as a witness. 

I went on into the house, and I wasn’t 
any more than in when Mrs. Mellon told me 
somebody wanted me on the ’phone. When 

I answered, it was Mr. Drayton. 

“Is this Bob Sands?” he asked. 

ESViag:?? 

“Well, who are your father’s attorneys?” 

It took me so by surprise that I had to 
ask him, ‘‘What?” 

He said it again. ‘“‘What’s the name of 
your father’s attorneys?” 

I didn’t know. I couldn’t remember when 
J tried to think. And I didn’t know how to 
find out either. Mrs. Mellon and Nora 
wouldn’t know, and if their names were in 
my father’s desk, I couldn’t go looking for 
them. First, I wouldn’t any way, and sec- 
ond, the desk was probably locked. Ha! 
Those two reasons together make one good 
one, I’m thinking, what? So I fumbled 
and stumbled, and I muffed it right. 

“I don’t remember their names,’ I said. 

“Oh, don’t you!” Mr. Drayton said. 
“When did you consult with them?” 


(Continued from page 35) 


ELL, he had me stumped. I couldn’t 

even crawl, because there was no 
use, and besides I couldn’t think of a way, 
and I can’t yet. I just had to say that I 
hadn’t consulted them. 

“T see,” Mr. Drayton said. “Then you are 
only making threats, are you?” 

That was worse. But J found an answer. 

“T’m not making any threats,” I said. 

“No?” he came back. “What do you call 
the message you sent Mr. Savage this 
morning ?” 

“T didn’t send any message.” 

“Didn’t you? Then you haven’t charged 
conspiracy against us over here for getting 
you into trouble? You haven’t said that 
Dale got you into the affair that ended in 
Cayson’s accident?” 

Well, I couldn’t say I hadn’t. I had—as 
Fred Rock had pointed out. But I had the 
impulse to bluff. 

“When I make any charges you’ll hear 
about them,” I told him. 

“Well, I’ve heard about them. Do you 
realize, young man, that you’ve got your- 
self into a pretty serious position?” 

I felt serious enough, but I remembered 
what Perry Pond had said. 

“T’m not the only one,” I answered. But 
I knew that was just a smart Alec bluff. 
So did he. 

“You will probably find out how serious 
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it is presently,” he answered. “I’d advise 
you to learn who your father’s attorneys 
are. And perhaps it would be just as well 
to let your father know what you are about, 
too, if that is possible. Where is he?” 

“In Yucatan,” I said. 


“That makes it a little awkward,” he 


said. “I understand Yucatan is some dis- 
tance away.” 

I got an idea, and quick as that I spoke 
out without waiting to think it over. 

“Yes, my father’s a long way away,” I 
answered. “I guess you knew that when 
this thing started.” 

“T see,” he said again. ‘Well, I should 
think likely you’d hardly have done what 
you’ve done if he’d been at home. I don’t 
like to discuss such a thing with a boy of 
your age, but you’re old enough to be re- 
sponsible for what you do, and I propose to 
hold you responsible. Is that clear?” 

He had me bluffed, for sure. It always 
makes you stop and think when somebody 
comes at you like that; but that blind fight- 
ing feeling came down on me again. 

“You can say that to the lawyers,” I 
said. 

“T will,” he replied, and hung up. 

My mouth was dry and my face was sting- 
ing. It was as if all that had gone before 
had suddenly flared out like an explosion. 
Now I was up against it for certain. I’d 
thought a few minutes before that I would 
have the Draytons on the run. Instead of 
that I was the one that was running again. 


WENT outdoors to see Larry and Fred 

Rock again. I thought I’d tell Fred, 
“See what a flop you’ve made of it’’; but 
they weren’t in the yard, and I couldn’t 
find them. I went around to the garage. I 
had a notion to get out the big car and go 
somewhere, I didn’t know just where; and 
then I thought I’d better go and find out 
who my dad’s lawyers were and tell them 
my troubles. I was about through doing 
things on my own. I only got in deeper 
every time. But as I was turning back, our 
chauffeur, Jim Kemp, came out, and I 
thought perhaps he might know who Dad’s 
law firm was, because he drove everywhere 
for Dad. And he did know. 

“Craig and Craig,” he answered, “in the 
Singer Building.” 

That was something. I went back to the 
house thinking I would telephone them. 
Then I knew I couldn’t tell them my trou- 
bles over the ’phone, and I thought I’d have 


ZaunS 


to go into town and see them. I knew I’d 


better make an appointment, because you | 


can’t always walk into a big office and see 
anybody you want to see. 

I telephoned. And they knew who I was 
when I gave Dad’s name, but they said Mr. 
William Craig was in Boston and that Mr. 


Charles Craig was in court, and wouldn’t | 


be back till the next day. So I ran against 
a new stone wall, and there I was. 

Larry and Fred Rock didn’t come back all 
afternoon; and at night Fred got me busy 
by telling me I’d better write out all I 


wanted to tell the lawyers—because I told | 


them I was going to Craig and Craig—and 


then he and Larry sneaked off again. I. 
went to bed sorer than ever at Larry. I.) 
didn’t see why he had quit me, though you | 


could hardly blame him, could you? 
Next morning I called up Craig and Craig 
after nine-thirty, when I thought they’d be 


in. But I was told Mr. Charles Craig | 
They asked 
if I was in any trouble, and I said I couldn’t | 


couldn’t see me till after noon. 


tell anybody but him. 


Larry and Fred hadn’t told me at break- | 


fast where they had been, and Larry and I 
surely had a quarrel on now for fair. I 
wouldn’t speak to him, nor he to me; and 
he and Fred went away again, and didn’t 
get back till noon. 


“Tf you fellows are so busy about my af- 


fairs now,” I said, “you can just chop it. 
You’ve done a plenty.” 

“Aw, forget it!” Fred Rock answered. 
“Come up to my room and I’ll show you 
something that will make you think there’s 
a chance for your white alley yet.” 


I felt too proud to go, but I went just 


the same. (That’s what you might call 
humor, and they say you ought to have 


some in a story; but I guess you’ve laughed | 


at me a couple of times already.) Anyhow, 
I went. Fred pulled out some things he’d 
brought from town. He and Larry had 
been in and got them, and he said: “Listen, 
old kid, we’ve got this case right, now. 


We'll knock ’em for a row of rattlesnakes!” 


HAT he showed me was a little mov- 
ing picture camera. 


It was one of | 


those they sell for amateurs, that you hold | 


in your hands; not the amateurs—the cam- 
era. 


And you touch the spring and it. 


makes a picture of what you aim it at. The. 
film is about half the size of the regular 
theater film—sixteen millimeters, they call 


it, and the regular is thirty-five millimeters 


= 


--—and you take the picture and send the 
film to the camera manufacturers and they 


_ develop it for you. 


The negative becomes 
the positive in the developing, so you can 


_ put it in the little projector made for it and 


_ show your picture. 


I know a little about 


_ movies, because we made one, you know. 


Well, Fred said we were going to make 


another, and he winked at Larry; but I 


~ wouldn’t look at Larry. 


I thought if he 
wanted to cut me out, he could, all right. 
When I asked what we were going to make 
a picture of, Fred said: “Get your car, and 


_ we'll show you.” 


know where that is. 


I said I didn’t have any car; and Fred 


- just laughed. 


“We 
You’re a noble bare- 
foot little man, with cheek of tan! What 
I mean is the Cadillard—the only kind of 
car a man in your position ought to drive.” 

“T won’t take the Cadillard out,” I said 


“T don’t mean your flivver,” he said. 


firmly. 


“Oh, yes you will, bo!” he answered, “be- 


" cause it’s the only way we’ll explode this 


\ 


little tear bomb in our enemies’ midst. And 
believe me, there’ll be tears and gee-nashing 
of tee-heeth, when this little shell goes 
over!” 

“More stuff on Drayton?” I asked. 

“Better than that. It’ll put the kibosh 
on the whole business. We’ll kill two 
kanger-roosters with one kershooster!’’ 


¢Cy ET’S hear about it first,” I said. 


“No. I can’t talk when I’m sitting 
still. I need a ride in a Cadillard to oil up 
my larnyx.” He said larnyx! ‘And be- 


sides,” he added, “the Cadillard’s waiting 
for us over on Niagara street.” _ 

“What?” I exclaimed. To think he’d 
dared to take Dad’s car out! I wondered 
how Jim had ever let them get away with 
it. I said so. 

“Oh, Jim had to go and buy himself an 
accesserary!” Fred said, chock-full of hu- 
mor himself. ‘‘Larry knew where the spare 
keys were, and I can drive anything from 
eight cylinders to brass tacks! So that’s 
that. Can the conversation and come on. 
Let’s go.” 

Well, I thought I’d go and get the car 


back, anyway. But when we reached the 


place where it was parked, Fred said: 
“Now drive it out the same road you 
drove the flivver.” 

I stared at him. Then I remembered he 
had said he knew what I’d done with the 
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flivver, but I’d thought he was guessing. 
But he’d brought the little camera with him, 
and I began to think there was something 
doing here that might interest me. 

“What’s the idea?” I asked. “Are you 
going to photograph the flivver—somebody 
using it, to prove they’ve accepted it?” 

“Oh, they’ve accepted it all right,” he 
answered. 

He had another bundle, wrapped up in 
paper. Larry was holding it. I was inter- 
ested enough now to do as Fred said, and 
I drove out the road toward Cayson’s. I 
was full of guesses at their game, but if 
pictures were what they were after I wasn’t 
so much worried about what they’d do. 

Just before we got to Cayson’s, we came 
to a lane, and Fred told me to park the car 
there. It reminded me of the night at 
Pryor’s; but I ran the car into the lane and 
shut it off and locked it all up tight with 
the keys Larry had. Then Fred said: 
“Now, follow your leader,” and started 
along the road. ‘Pretend we’re just out for 
a walk, see—and then do as I say.” 

He gave me the little movie camera to 
carry, and Larry carried the paper parcel. 
We walked along till we got to the Cayson’s 
gate, then Fred said: “Now wait!” and 
started up to the house. And as he went, 
he took a piece of paper out of his pocket. 
He knocked at the door while Larry and I 
waited. A woman came to the door. He 
said something and handed her the paper. 
She read it and looked scared. She asked 
him a question and then went back inside 
for a second. Fred turned and motioned 
to us to go down the road a way—so we 
started on. Then the woman came running 
out with a sun hat on her head; and she 
hurried out to my flivver that I’d left under 
the shed for Cayson, and she drove it out 
of the yard and away up the road toward 
town. And Fred stepped inside the house. 


E WAITED, and when the woman 
was a long way up the road, Fred 
came out. He came down and met us at 
the gate. He looked after the woman. 
“Too bad her daughter is took so sick!” 
he said. “I brought the message, and she 
told me what was in it. And boy! it’s all 
of three miles back to town!” He grinned 
at me, and I knew what he’d done. It was 
a trick! 
But he didn’t waste any time explaining. 
“Now,” he said, “Larry, do your stuff!” 
(More next month) 
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Unity’s World-Wide Soho 


From the Heart of America into the Heart 
of the World Reaches a School Whose 


Lee C Hy, I ex- 
Niro ir : WW pected to 
vai see class- 
 Saeee ‘ rooms, and_ black- 


boards, and _ teachers, 
and students with 
books under their arms. Instead I see what 
appears to be a large industrial concern, 
with long rows of desks and typewriters, 
and rows upon rows of filing cabinets, and 
giant presses. Why, Unity is not a school, 
it is a publishing house!” 

This might well be the reaction of a 
casual visitor to Unity School of Christian- 
ity, one who, unfamiliar with Unity’s pur- 
pose and methods, enters the administration 
building at 917 Tracy, or the new Silent 
Unity building at Unity farm 
and made necessary by Unity’s 


ideal of efficient spiritual service 
to its students and readers. 


The casual visitor who voiced 
the opening sentence of this ar- 
ticle was deceived by appear- 
ances. . 

Unity School is not, as it 
might appear to be, simply a 
huge industrial concern, a pub- 


spirit of Unity. 


It is considered essential that every Unity 
worker shall put into his work the element of 
devotion and understanding which conveys the 


Students Are Everywhere 
By? a Unity Worker 


lishing house. 


of trained workers, he would have to pene- 


trate to the heart of Silent Unity’s minis- | 
try as few persons not employed in its work | 


ever do, he would have to attend the daily 


meetings of the entire working force of the | 
School, to know what Unity School really is. | 


Even then, unless he were trying to under- 
stand and to live Unity teachings, as sin- 
cerely as Unity workers are expected to 
try, he might not sense the scope and spir- 
itual import of the real Unity School. The 


real Unity School is an unusual kind of 
school. 


You will find only a little of it in 
the presses and the typewrit- 
ers and the desks and the books 
at Unity. Rather it is a liv- 
ing, breathing spirit that per- 
meates the work and the workers | 
and their tools. That vital spirit | 
is what Unity students through- | 
out the world sense in the letters, | 
books, magazines, and tracts that | 
emanate from Unity headquar- | 
ters and in its devoted teachers | 
and followers everywhere. | 


The visitor would have to 
delve into the mass of correspondence— | 
thousands of letters a day—which is being | 
given the prayerful and careful attention | 
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Unity’s school is not at 
917 Tracy at all, except in 


a somewhat limited sense. 


that the 


Actually it is everywhere 
Unity spirit 


~ reaches, everywhere that 


it finds expression in 


living. 


©he Great Teacher . 
And His School 


4 FOREST ranger in his 


cabin in the high Sierras, 
students at their desks in a col- 
lege in the Philippines, a sailor 
in his bunk on a ship at sea, a 
minister in the quietness of his 


somber study, a mother reading 
to her children by firelight, a 
business executive beginning the 
day at his office, a youngster 
conning his lessons at school, a 
factory worker riding the sub- 
way home from work—these are 
the students of Unity’s world- 
wide school; 
world forms the classrooms; and 
over them all, ts the Great 
Teacher. 


their workaday — 


accompany the les- 
son. These are care- 
fully examined and 
graded, and if the 
student appears to 
need additional help, 
it is given him. 
No tuition fee is 
charged. Each stu- 
dent is allowed to 
determine what he 
shall give for the in- 


OWEVER, there is a real school at 

Unity headquarters, much the kind of 
school that the visitor would expect. This 
school has several hundred students, a large 
corps of teachers, and many departments. 
There is the Correspondence School depart- 
ment, for instance. Miss C. C. Ayers is the 
dean of this department, and Miss Dorothy 
Shaw is her assistant. Under their direc- 
tion students throughout the world are 
studying the Unity correspondence courses. 
Each lesson is accompanied by questions. 


When the student feels that he has mas- 
tered the lesson, he writes out and mails 


to the school his answers to questions that 


struction. Not only many students away 
from Kansas City but also workers at head- 
quarters enroll for this course. Some of 
them study it in classes, others by corre- 
spondence. Every worker is enrolled in a 
Lessons in Truth class, also. These classes 
meet regularly, under the direction of a 
staff of instructors, to study Unity’s pri- 
mary text book. 

Unity workers are expected to be profi- 
cient in their work as clerks, typists, book- 
keepers, printers, and mechanics; but they 
must be more than this. They must be 
equipped to put upon their work the impress 


Unity School is a school within itself, but 
it is also a school whose classrooms may be 
found the world over, wherever its students 


dwell. 
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of a spiritual under- 
standing. They must 
share the high vision of 
a spiritual ministry 
which inspired Mr. and 
Mrs. Fillmore to found 
the Unity work. 


T IS necessary that 

Unity workers shall 
work at typewriters and 
desks and files, and with 
machinery. All these 
things are required to 
carry the Unity message 
to its students through- 
out the world. But it is 
even more essential that 
every Unity worker 
shall put into his work 
the element of devotion 
and understanding 
which conveys the 
spirit of Unity. No 
effort is spared to in- 
sure that this spirit is . 
kept inviolate. Every 
day is begun with med- 


itation and prayer. 
During God’s Half | message? 
Hour, broadcast over 


him? 
station WOQ, the Unity cde 


workers stop their work 
to stand silently at 
their desks during the 
reading of the Lord’s 
prayer. Many times a 
week the workers come 
together in a body, to 
sing and pray, and to hear some phase of 
the Unity message. In addition to their as- 
signed work, a large number of the workers 
voluntarily assume additional responsibili- 
ties that will help to promote the spirit of 
the Unity message. They serve as Sunday 
school teachers, as singers in Unity chor- 
uses, aS members of 
the Unity orchestra 
and band, as readers 
and entertainers on 
radio programs, as 
speakers at various 
classes and clubs, as 
members of various 
committees that 
work for the spirit- 
ual steadfastness of 
the school, and as 


one. 


Share Your Good 


AVE you found something 
helpful and interesting in 
this number of Youth magazine? 
Can you not think of some one 
else who would enjoy Youth's 


Why not share it with 
He will appreciate your 
thoughtfulness—and Youth; and 
_ we shall appreciate having two 
readers where we have had but 


members of the 


athletic \ 


Unity 
teams. 
Classes of in- 
struction are a 
very important 
feature of the Si- 
lent Unity work. Mr. SS 
and Mrs. Fillmore head 


a corps of instructors 
under whose direction 
Silent Unity workers 
are prepared for their 
ministry, and for possible work in the field.. 
Week day classes are conducted for the: 
workers at the farm, and devotional serv-- 
ices are regularly held on Sundays. Daily’ 
classes and devotional periods are also held} 
at Unity Inn. 
HE management, 
believes that these> 
many classes, rather 
than detracting from 
the efficiency of the! 
school, enable the 
workers to do their 
work better, and what 
is even more impor- 
tant, to imbue their 
work with the real 
spirit of Unity. Other 
students of Truth may 
accept or reject that 
Spirit according to) 
their desire. But Unity? 
workers, by definite-- 
ly allying themselves; 
with the Unity work at! 
its headquarters, commit themselves to a 
conscientious effort to use the Truth they 
know. All who seek to do this are express- 
ing the spirit of the Unity School, whether 
they are employed at the School or not. 
Yes, Unity School of Christianity is a 
school. It is a school within itself, but it) 


is also.a school whose 
f | | 
ti 
ire 


classrooms may _ be 
found the world over, _ ill 
Wherever mankind— ! 


working, playing, s 
studying,striving,and < .< y 
growing—turn from px gAAZsS |, |) | 
the things of earth a Ie) | 


to those of Spirit, BS Yt A] 
and seek to know and ! i, 2| 


Yi te 
A, ! 
things of God. Boag 


to live by the deep 
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cA Tip for Tommy? 


(Continued from page 17) 


years ago what a great help mathematics 


was going to be to me not only in solving 


problems in mathematics in business but 
also in solving my own personal problems. 


I found something in my study of mathe- 


_matics that gave me a clearer understand- 


ing of this great universe, and of God’s 
laws which govern it and our daily lives. 


cc HE theorems you will study in geom- 
etry will help you—just as they are 


helping me—to solve your personal prob- 


lems and give you a clearer understanding 
of everything. No kidding. I can’t tell you 
the way in which you will be helped. The 
teacher can’t show you. You’ll have to find 
out for yourself. That’s why teachers 
sometimes seem to be hard on you. They 
want you to learn thoroughly what they are 
teaching you so that when the time comes 
the information you have acquired in school 
will pop up in your mind and be of some 
good to you. Teachers are experienced and 
they know that what I have told you is true. 
You need a working knowledge of the sub- 
jects you will study in school to help you 
through the world. Bill is going to need 
it. Several years from now he’ll be won- 
dering why you can reason out certain prob- 
lems for which he could find no solution. 
“And Tommy, you’ve the opportunity of 


attaining any position you truly believe 


you want. That sounds like a big thing, 
doesn’t it? But it is true, as true as the 
fact that you and I just drank a malted 
milk. Why, look at this fellow Hutchins 
who was made president of Chicago Uni- 
versity in July. He is only 30 years old. 
Did you read about him in the papers?” 
~ych——Ie read it = He must “a been —a 


smart man.” 


“Oh yes, he was smart all right; but he 


got the position not only because he was 
smart but also because he could put into 
practice what he had learned while going 
to school. He realized early in life that it 
was going to pay him to learn as much as 
he could. He got his lessons every day and 
perhaps added a page for good measure. 
He prepared a little more than just the les- 
son the teacher assigned in the book. He 
got other books on the same subject and 
got other authors’ ideas. 

“At that he didn’t have his head buried 
in a book all the time as you would suppose 
he would. He worked his way through 
school. Not only that, he got married 
while going to college. 


cc OMMY, old boy, you can climb just 

as he did. Keep this in mind: that 
no matter how dry a study may seem to you, 
you’re going to need a knowledge of it later 
on. Any study that is taught in school is 
taught for that very reason. Slighting a 
study will hurt no one but yourself. Look 
at Bill. He is deliberately trying to make 
things hard for himself, isn’t he?” 

Tommy turned and looked at me sober 
like. “He sure is, Cap’. I’ve gotta change 
his mind, that’s all. I’m gonna convince 
him that he should go to school. I don’t 
know how I’m gonna do it, but I’ll change 
his mind somehow. Say, what time is it?” 

“Let’s see—it’s 3:25.” 

“What! And I told my dad I’d meet him 
at 3:15 at his office. I’ve gotta be going. 
Thanks a lot for the treat—and—well—I 
appreciated the talk. I never had thought 
of school in that way. I’m going to tell 
Bill what you told me and—where’s my hat 
—say—oh, here it is. I’ll call you up, Cap’; 
and listen—that guy Hutchins hasn’t got a 
thing on me from now on.” 


+ DE true! 


Be square!” 

Is prattle from some poet’s attic shelf; 
And yet I know I would be true and square, 
For I must live forever with myself. 


CReason 
By HucuH B. CAVE 
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(Past fhe Stop Signals 


Chere Were Reckless Drivers and Danger Signals 


Long Before Automobiles Were Invented 


By? Ernest C. Wilson 


DAM said that the 
woman, meaning 
Eve, tempted him. 


Eve said the serpent was 
to blame. The _ serpent 
wisely said nothing; he had 
said too much already. Be- 
fore the transgression that 
evicted the first human family from a state 
of bliss, there had been a warning, a warn- 
ing that spoke with the very might of God 
Himself, “Ye shall not eat of it [the fruit 
of the tree in the midst of the garden], 
neither shall ye touch it, lest ye die.” And 
another voice, which Eve attributed to the 
serpent, though it has a familiar sound even 
now, said, “‘Ye shall not surely die.” 

“Don’t play with fire, unless you want to 
get burned,” says the eternal voice of pru- 
dent warning through the ages. And, ‘‘Oh, 
I guess I can take care of myself,” answers 
the eternal serpent. 

When the voice of prudence says: ‘‘Go 
slow. Look out for stop signals,” the heed- 
less voice of the ages comes back with, ‘Oh, 
you'll get by.” 

Today as of old it is true that nobody 
“gets by,” that no one can persist in rash- 
ness, in wrongdoing, without bringing un- 
pleasant results upon himself; and yet each 
one of us is tempted to think: “It will be 
different with me. I’ll get by. I’m lucky. 
I always get out of things some way.” 
True, we always get out of things some 
way, but it is often a hard way that we 
demand—and get! 

(This law that brings unpleasant results 
of wrongdoing seems to be a hard law; 
actually it is not hard, it is just and kind. 
It is just, in that it acts impartially; it is 
kind in that it brings good results for right 
action as unerringly as it checks wrong.) 


T WAS so in the time of Adam, it is so 
today, it was so in the days of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, King of Babylon. In a pro- 


phetic dream, a warning was clearly given 


to him and to those who should follow him. , 
He listened to Daniel, who interpreted the? 
vision; but he did not listen carefully—at) 
least not so carefully as to change his course } 
or that of the son who followed him to the} 


throne. 
If the reign of Nebuchadnezzar was gold, 
that of Belshazzar was brass. There had 


been warnings, but they were not heeded... 
Past danger signals and stop lights, ie 


course of the kingdom went. 


O IT was that the day of a great feast 


came. The king was entertaining a 
thousand of his lords. He ordered that the 
gold and silver cups that his father had 
taken from the temple in Jerusalem be set 
before him; and he and his lords and cour- 
tesans drank wine from them, and praised 
the gods of gold and silver and brass and 
iron and wood and stone. 


Then suddenly in the midst of the laugh-: 


ter and drinking and music of the king’s 
feast, an ominous thing occurred. 


candlestick there appeared the fingers of 
a man’s hand! 
spellbound, the fingers moved. They wrote 


three words whose portent no one present | 


could understand—and _ vanished. 
king was stricken with fear. 
the soothsayers and the wise men; but 


The’ 


Chaldean magic could not interpret the mes- 


sages of Jehovah. As in the case of his 


father’s mysterious dream, the wise men) 


were impotent. 


Then the queen remembered Daniel. 
“There is a man in thy kingdom, in whom 
is the spirit of the holy gods; and in the: 
days of thy father, light and understanding! 


and wisdom, like the wisdom of the gods, 
were found in him. 


thy father, made him macter of the magi-| 


cians, forasmuch as an excellent spirit, and! 


knowledge, and understanding, interpreting 


Upon) 
_the white plaster of the palace by the golden) 


He called for’ 


\ 


) 


And as the king watched. 


. The king, I say,| 


) 


Zones’ 


of dreams, and showing of dark sentences, 


| 


_and dissolving of doubts, were found in the 


same Daniel.” 


< 


O DANIEL was called, and Belshazzar 
asked him to interpret the strange 


handwriting on the wall, and offered him 
many things and much power. 


a 


‘Daniel answered him something like this: 


“Keep your gifts, O king, and give your 
_ rewards to another; yet I will interpret the 


handwriting for you. 

“The Most High God gave Nebuchadnez- 
zar, your father, the kingdom, and great- 
ness, and glory, and majesty; and all na- 
tions feared him. He had the power of 
life and death over men, but when his heart 
was lifted up with pride, God took his power 
from him. He was banished from the 
haunts of men and dwelt with the beasts. 

“You who knew all this have not humbled 
your heart, but have defied God. You and 
your lords and courtesans have drunk wine 
from the gold and silver vessels consecrated 
to Him. You have praised lifeless images 
of metal and wood and stone, and have 
failed to glorify the God in whose hand your 
very breath is held. 

“That is why the hand was sent, and this 
is the meaning of the words. 

“Mene, numbered. God has numbered 
your kingdom, and brought it to an end. 

“Tekel, weighed. You are weighed in 
the balances, and are found wanting. 
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“Peres, divided. Your kingdom is divided 
and given to the Medes and Persians.” 


ISASTER followed quickly. That very 

night the Medes and Persians attacked. 

Babylon fell before their onslaught. Bel- 
shazzar was slain. 


Daniel continued to serve the court, but 
he served a different king, for Darius took 
Belshazzar’s throne. 


Mene, Tekel, Peres! 
found wanting! 


It is a strange story, this story of Bel- 
shazzar. Born to the power and wealth of 
the world, his own heedlessness prepared 
his destruction. Yet in his very court was 
reared a captive prince who rose as the 
king fell, and went from honor to honor 
through his acceptance of the good law of 
life. 

Belshazzar and Daniel! They are a 
strange contrast. Belshazzar, born to lux- 
ury, to wealth, to power, recklessly squan- 
dering them, in spite of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
tragic experience, in spite of repeated 
warnings. Daniel, a prince of Israel, reared 
in captivity to the enemies of his people, 
and though a prisoner, yet honored in his 
service to Nebuchadnezzar, Belshazzar, and 
Darius. 

Belshazzar and Daniel! 
thing of both in each of us. 
we be ruled? 


Numbered, weighed, 


There is some- 
By which shall 


words whose portent no one could understand. 


(Don't Forget 


1. You still have time to introduce Unity publications to your 
friends by our special offer. 


2. The offer allows you to send two six-month subscriptions | : 
for $1 


These subscriptions must be sent to new subscribers. 1 
You may send as many of them as you wish. | : 
This offer is the same for all our periodicals. 

Subscriptions must be paid when the order is sent. 


TS oe ys 


This offer is not good for renewals—only new subscribers | 
so that they too may become acquainted with our maga- | 
zines. 


8. This special offer expires OCTOBER 1, 1929. 
9. Mail your order today. 


This coupon is for your convenience.....Use it Now. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


Please send these friends six-month subscriptions. I inclose $.22 28 | 
to pay for them. 
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For Your Study 


NV7) ITH the beginning of the school year, you undoubtedly are mak- 
ne ing plans for your studies and activities for the season. Pos- 

| sibly you have already outlined your courses and are obtaining 
books and various other necessities that are to be used. Let us sug- 
gest a course before you complete your outline—a course that will help 
you with your other studies. The course we suggest is Lessons in 
Truth. It is a well defined course in character building, self-assur- 
ance, poise, and understanding, all of which are essentials in your 
school life. 


The results of your study of Lessons in Truth will be noticed in 
the classroom, the gymnasium, and at social gatherings. It is a course 
that teaches you to be yourself at your very best all the time. 


Enroll today in this course of Lessons in Truth. All you need do 
is to send for the textbook to be used. Cloth bound and gold stamped, 
it is an attractive and dignified volume as well as a most useful one, 
and one that you will be glad to have on your desk. 


Price, $1 


UNITY. SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


UNDERWOOD AND UNDERWOOD PHOTO 


MEDALS! 


N THIS photograph, Governor Allen 

of Massachusetts is shown in the 
act of presenting a diamond studded 
medal to Johnny Miles who had just 
won the annual Boston marathon and 
the national marathon championship. 
Miles raced the twenty-six mile course 
in two hours, thirty-three minutes and 
eight and four-fifths seconds, beating 
the old record by three minutes, fifty- 
nine seconds. 

There are no medals awarded for 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY, 
917 TRACY, KANSAS CITy, Mo. 


using the Prosperity Bank Plan, but 
many Bank users have found that the 
Plan helps to win success in their va- 
rious undertakings. The principles 
which underlie the Bank Plan are 
fundamental to all success. Your own 
careful study of the Plan during the 
seven-weeks course of training which 
it provides, will demonstrate this to 
you. 

We suggest that you make use of 
the form printed below. 


Please send me a Prosperity Bank and tell me about the Prosperity Bank 


